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WHO'S WHO 


THOSE who try to follow the spirit of the Prince 
of Peace can never favor war. Christian men and 
thinking men have no faith in good coming to the 
world from hatred, violence and bloodshed. When 
there was a chance to do so, this Review advocated 
staying out of war. But there are situations, arising 
from the evil which men do, in which the Church 
recognizes not only the right but the necessity of 
war in defense of national existence and the duty 
of citizens to answer their country’s call to arms. 
PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J., answers the sincere but off- 
center arguments of those conscientious objectors 
who claim that the war, in which the United States 
is now engaged, is not such a war... . JOHN La- 
FARGE continues the little known story of the tragic 
and epic atrocities that have decimated and scat- 
tered the people of Slovenia—a peaceful and Cath- 
olic people who had achieved a near-Utopia of co- 
operative social and economic life, before the Nazi 
terror struck. ... WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., director 
of the Crown Heights School of Catholic Workmen 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., has taught, written and lec- 
tured on labor and acted as a successful mediator 
between workers and employers. While pseudo- 
social prophets are shouting lo here! lo there! 
Father Smith points to the only possible source of 
a sound solution to this great problem of the pres- 
ent and the future. . . . JOSEPH P. MCMurray, a 
resident of Washington, D. C., has carefully studied 
the activities of the Tolan Committee and reports 
favorably. . . . ARTHUR MACGILLIvray, of Weston, 
Mass., presents a fantasy that is not at all fantas- 
tical, at least, not unless Saint Luke, xv, 22, is. The 
author writes: “If you say, ‘However, no one can 
improve on Saint Luke’s account,’ I agree with you.” 
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SPEAKING on February 23, the President de- 
clared: “This is a new kind of war. . . . It is warfare 
in terms of every continent, every island, every sea, 
every airlane in the world.” Shells from a Japanese 
submarine on the California coast, emphasized the 
obvious bearing of the President’s language. An- 
other event of the week, however, has underscored 
this passage in his speech, in a less obvious, but 
equally valid sense; for the fortunes of this war 
depend, in the final issue, upon the attitude toward 
it of the vast working populations of the world. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, visiting Mahatma 
Gandhi, appealed to Great Britain to give imme- 
diately to India “real political freedom” in order to 
speed her war preparations. Two other voices were 
heard: Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, liberal Indian leader, 
sent a message to Prime Minister Churchill, urging 
Dominion status for India. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, at Calcutta, declared: “If power were trans- 
ferred to the people of India, they would be pre- 
pared to take the responsibility for India’s defense 
even now.” These and similar proposals may be 
debated and argued at any length. One thing, how- 
ever, appears certain: that the world-wide mobility 
of the war has enormously intensified the solidarity 
of feeling among the Asiatic and colonial peoples. 
Insofar as they are convinced this is their war, 
will depend their attitude, and, inevitably, the out- 
come of the war itself. In the British House of Com- 
mons, on February 25, it was openly stated that 
“lack of enthusiastic cooperation on the part of 
native populations” seriously hampered military 
operations in Burma and Malaya. 
co ce =m 


TRANSLATED into action, this phenomenon 
points to a course immensely displeasing to the 
imperialist type of mind, but inescapable, whether 
pleasing or not. At the eleventh hour, the English- 
speaking nations still have the opportunity to as- 
sume the full moral leadership of the Asiatic and 
other colonial or minority peoples in their struggle 
for freedom and protection against the Eastern 
terror of Japan, the Western slavery of Hitler. The 
grim alternative is their deliverance, bound and 
gagged, to the pseudo-liberation offered them by 
Soviet Russia and Stalin. The antidote to a mes- 
sianic Communism can never be found in mere be- 
nign, paternal domination and exploitation. Not 
military or political or economic or financial leader- 
ship is what these peoples appear to be looking for, 
but a moral leadership, based upon a full and un- 
conditioned recognition of their essential equality 
in the scheme of the world community, their essen- 
tial capacity to work out their own government and 
national destiny. This is high-sounding language; 
but high-sounding language is what these peoples 
themselves are talking. It is the problem of the 
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Allied nations to interpret this language, and speak 
to all these peoples with the clarity and reassurance 
that did inspire enthusiastic, heroic cooperation 
from the native population of the Philippines. 


UNDERLINING the religious angle of trends and 
movements is, of course, our job. It often turns into 
a job of pointing out abysmal ignorance in these 
matters. A recent “Reading List for Democracy,” 
published in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
manifests this abysmal ignorance. It pretends to 
give “a broad and varied picture of democracy as 
we know it today and as others have known it and 
fought for it yesterday.” But democracy cannot 
have as its basis prejudice, slander, materialism, the 
denial of any place to God in its scheme. Yet many 
of the books recommended are steeped in just these 
noxious brews: Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, with its malicious picture of the 
“priestcraft” of the Church; Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract and its pure naturalism; Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education and Freedom and Culture, shot 
through with his materialistic educational theories. 
And no place on the list do we see the noble pro- 
nouncements on human freedom under God (and 
that is the real basis) which can be found in every 
one of the Popes’ Encyclicals on social questions. 
And of course, Bellarmine and Suarez, from whom 
our Founding Fathers quite probably got many of 
their ideas, are ignored. Why, in the name of schol- 
arship and fairness, if not for any religious purpose, 
do not the compilers of such lists get some advice 
from Catholic scholars in these fields? There are 
Catholic experts in political science—we can under- 
stand why they have no voice in Germany and 
Russia; in a democracy, they ought to be consulted. 


WHEN should we have begun to be alive to the 
threat of the Japanese war? When was the mold 
set for the casting of the present conflict? Hind- 
sight will have many answers. One is suggested by 
Charles Callan Tansill, professor of Diplomatic His- 
tory of Fordham University, in the March, 1942, 
issue of Thought. A fatal error, according to Pro- 
fessor Tansill, was committed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when, in 1905, he authorized the 
Taft-Katsura agreement “whereby America ac- 
cepted all the implications of the Japanese policy 
in Korea in return for a disavowal of ambitions in 
regard to the Philippines.” In Dr. Tansill’s view, 
“this most regrettable decision to abandon Korea 
to the Japanese marked the President’s acceptance 
of the principles of Realpolitik in place of the Amer- 
ican policy of assistance to weak nations.” A warn- 
ing in time to the Japanese militarists might have 
checked some of their excesses and thereby avoided 














giving strength to anti-Japanese feeling in the 
United States. The Japanese attack upon the Rus- 
sians at Chemulpo had already been a rehearsal for 
Pearl Harbor, of which rehearsals many more were 
to follow before we learned our present grim lesson. 
History cannot be unmade, but history may make 
us more cautious for the future. 


ON the heels of the sporadic, short-lived strikes in 
the Ford Motor Company’s plant at Detroit came 
the reassuring news that C.I.O. officials had taken 
prompt measures to discipline the culprits and pre- 
vent all stoppages in the future. Richard T. Leon- 
ard, Ford director for the U.A.W., announced the 
appointment of a union arbitrator to settle any 
future dispute in an orderly way. At the same time, 
he made known that two of the Ford local’s stand- 
ing committees, which had countenanced the work 
stoppages, had been dissolved. This action, which 
will be generally applauded by every friend of labor, 
indicates that the C.I.O. is definitely cognizant of 
its responsibilities and determined to shoulder 
them. If high-ranking union officials continue to 
deal promptly and summarily with unruly minori- 
ties, found, alas, in all human organizations, we 
shall hear less of demands for repressive labor 
legislation. Unfortunately, while the news of the 
work stoppages hit the front page, Mr. Leonard’s 
announcement was buried almost out of sight. The 
rank-and-file ought to realize that incidents such as 
this one cause grave harm to all organized labor. 
No lasting good can come from insubordination, no 
matter how important may seem the immediate 
benefit achieved. 


WHEN the Administration’s bill to supplement 
State unemployment benefits by a $300,000,000 
Federal subsidy was tabled by the Ways and Means 
Committee, more than two million workers, dis- 
placed by the conversion of industry to war-time 
production, stared bleakly into the immediate fu- 
ture. What the President proposed was modest 
enough—payment to workers, during their period 
of enforced idleness, of approximately sixty per 
cent of their salaries, in no case to exceed twenty- 
four dollars a week, for a period of twenty-six 
weeks. Nevertheless, partly through fear that this 
measure was the opening wedge in a drive to fed- 
eralize the unemployment insurance system, partly 
through selfish and political motives, this minimum 
assistance has been denied to the men whom we 
count on to produce the materials needed to defeat 
our enemies. If the fear of federalization is the only 
objection to this relief, some other way can, and 
must, be found to tide these men over the next ten 
months. To force them to struggle along on State 
unemployment benefits alone, which, besides fail- 
ing to take account of the size of a worker’s family, 
are in many cases notoriously inadequate, is a plain 
violation of distributive justice. The poor ought not 
to be, as has so often happened in the past, the first 
victims of this war, waged among other things, to 
guarantee freedom from want. 


THE WAR. In a national broadcast, outlining in 
broad terms our major war strategy, President 
Roosevelt told the American people the Allies will 
eventually assume the offensive and win the final 
victory. The President placed the number of killed 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7 at 2,340, the 
wounded at 946. Only three combatant ships were 
permanently put out of commission. He stated very 
many ships of the Pacific fleet “were not even in 
Pearl Harbor” during the attack. The President 
characterized as baseless the rumor that more than 
a thousand planes were destroyed at Pearl Harbor, 
and asserted we have “destroyed considerably more 
Japanese planes than they have destroyed of ours.” 
... As the President began his speech, a Japanese 
submarine commenced shelling an oil refinery near 
Santa Barbara, Calif. There was slight damage, no 
casualties. . . . A report of invading airplanes 
blacked out the Los Angeles area. Anti-aircraft 
batteries poured tracer bullets and shells into the 
air. Two of the “ack-ack” shells came down and 
exploded in private houses. No casualties were re- 
ported from shell fragments, but two died in black- 
out collisions. Secretary Knox intimated the raid 
scare was a “false alarm,” while Secretary Stimson 
declared airplanes, probably commercial craft flown 
by spies, were over the area. . . . The Navy Depart- 
ment reported 114 Allied vessels were attacked in 
the Western Atlantic between January 1 and Feb- 
ruary 23. Three enemy submarines were believed 
sunk, four damaged. Forty-nine other attacks were 
made on submarines “with inconclusive results.” 
In the Pacific area, since December 10, fifty-three 
Japanese ships, including fifteen combatant vessels, 
have been sent to the bottom by the Navy. This 
number is exclusive of other Nipponese ships be- 
lieved to have been sunk or damaged. . . . Since 
January 14, enemy U-boats have sunk in Atlantic 
coastal water twenty-four ships, fourteen of them 
tankers. . . . Two United States naval ships, the 
destroyer Truxtun, the supply vessel Pollux, were 
destroyed in a Newfoundland storm. . . . President 
Roosevelt authorized the Secretary of War to move 
citizens or aliens from designated military control 
areas. . . . The destroyers Duncan, Lansdowne, 
Hutchins and Guest were launched. . . . In the South 
Seas battle off Bali, six American destroyers sank 
two Jap destroyers, as American planes and war- 
ships cooperating with Netherlands forces, dis- 
persed a Nipponese invasion fleet, destroying or 
damaging every enemy ship but one. . . . United 
States planes sank two transports in Macassar 
Strait. .. . Some American P-40 fighter planes met 
ninety-two Japanese planes, shot an enemy bomber 
down, hit others, without loss to themselves. . . . 
Nine Japanese bombers, accompanied by fourteen 
fighter craft, were intercepted over Java and turned 
back by seven American army P-40 pursuit planes. 
... The United States cutter, Alexander Hamilton, 
was destroyed off Iceland by enemy submarine ac- 
tion. . . . In the Caribbean theatre, two Allied ships 
were sunk, two damaged by submarines. . . . Gen- 
eral MacArthur attacked all along the line, cap- 
tured a number of the enemy’s positions. . . . Ameri- 
can submarines sank two Japanese troopships. 
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WHAT should church congregations do in the event 
of an air raid? A variety of directions have come 
from OCD headquarters and from local defense 
councils. The most common-sense pronouncement 
appears to be that of George A. Carter, chairman 
of the Baltimore Defense Commission. 

Every single church edifice presents its own prob- 
lem. Some built of masonry might possibly go down 
under a direct or nearby hit. It is up to the minister 
and the congregation itself to decide what precau- 
tions to take in the event that an air raid took place 
while church services are going on. The important 
precaution is that everyone must stay off the street. 
Whether the people go into an air raid shelter des- 
ignated by the church or stay where they are is a 
matter for the church to decide. 

The statement was made to Religious News Service. 


COMPLICATIONS result when religious or social 
movements, particularly for youth, become impli- 
cated even slightly in political or nationalistic ends. 
Experiences of this kind have made extremely wary 
the Holy See and the Catholic hierarchies of differ- 
ent countries. In accordance with this caution, 
therefore, appears to be the action of the Bishops 
of Canada in drafting a new constitution for the 
thirty-eight-year old Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Canadienne Francaise (Catholic Associa- 
tion for French Canadian Youth). Foundation of 
the wholly non-national Catholic Union of Canadian 
Youth (Union Catholique des Jeunesses Canadien- 
mes) has opened the way for this reconstruction, 
under which the ACJC now regains its former and 
very effective status: that of a movement of na- 
tional education for the young people, not an organ- 
ization of Catholic Action. 


CATHOLIC choirmasters need no longer plead 
ignorance of the Church’s liturgy and the require- 
ments for choirs and choirmasters. An organist’s 
Correspondence Course is in preparation. It takes 
the student through a series of 110 lessons, cover- 
ing such subjects as Liturgy and Liturgical Books 
and Esthetics, Music Legislation, Latin Pronuncia- 
tions, Children’s, Boys’ and Male Choirs, Polyphony 
and Chant Theory, etc. The Faculty of CCCC will 
consist of nationally known experts, such as the 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
Dom Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., Rev. George V. Pred- 
more, Dr. Becket Gibbs, R. Mills Silby, Dom Des- 
rocquettes, O.S.B., Rev. E. Thibault, S.S.S., and 
others. Dr. Clifford A. Bennett, organist at Sacred 
Heart Church, Pittsburgh, is editor and educa- 
tional director. 


MORE than a hundred Sacred Heart Religious and 
alumnae representing only New York City and en- 
virons were able without difficulty to follow the 
beautiful Spanish of the Right Rev. Msgr. Francisco 
Vives, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of 
Chile, at a reception held in his honor on February 
21. Monsignor Vives is now in this country at the 
invitation of the State Department on the impor- 
tant mission of studying American colleges and 
universities, Catholic and secular. “The unity of 
faith shared by Catholics of North and South 
America,” declared Monsignor Vives, “is one of the 
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strongest links in the chain of Hemisphere defense.” 
At another gathering Monsignor Vives told the 
press that there should be no uneasiness among 
citizens of this country concerning a possible politi- 
cal alliance between Chile and the Nazi State. “At 
heart, Chile is essentially democratic,” said Dr. 
Vives. “While some in my country sympathize with 
the Axis, they are numerically insignificant.” 


NO longer, since 1926, does the President of Brown 
University, in Providence, R. I., have to be a Bap- 
tist. A proposal to remove all denominational re- 
quirements for trustees, fellow and Faculty mem- 
bers of this third oldest New England university is 
now before the Rhode Island Legislature. This will 
require an amendment of the historic charter of 
1764. The charter’s requirements for a specified 
number of various Protestant bodies to be repre- 
sented in the university’s corporation seemed broad 
at that time, but today are considered unduly re- 
strictive. 


SPEAKING of Slovenia, subject of an article in this 
issue, recalls an interesting discussion in the Michi- 
gan Historical magazine for October, 1941 by 
Joseph Gregorich with the title Contribution of the 
Slovenes to the Chippewa and Ottawa Indian Mis- 
sions. The writer observes: 
in 1848 all the missions in Michigan north of the 
present Traverse City and also northern Wisconsin 
as well as eastern Minnesota were cared for by 
Slovene missionaries: Baraga at L’Anse, Pierz at 
Grand Portage, Skolla at LaPointe and Mrak at La 
Croix (Cross Village), all other posts were tempo- 
rarily vacated. These with Father Chebul, who came 
later, form a group of pioneer Indian missionaries 
whose accounts read like a nineteenth-century edi- 
tion of the Jesuit Relations. 
Bishop Baraga’s beatification has been proposed. 


MEMBERS of the Academy of Science at Mobile, 
Ala., were urged by the Rev. Patrick H. Yancey, 
S.J., professor of biology at Spring Hill College, to 
carry on an active campaign against astrology, 
which he said, now has thousands of followers in 
this country and which, he predicted, will gain 
more popularity under the pressure of war. Father 
Yancey quoted figures indicating that sales of 
astrological publications in the United States are 
mounting in the hundreds of thousands. He asserted 
that “thousands of people are spending millions of 
dollars to obtain this advice.” 


THE Vatican radio has inaugurated regular twice- 
weekly broadcasts in English for United States lis- 
teners, it was announced in Washington, D. C., at 
the headquarters of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Since last July the Vatican station, 
HJV, has been broadcasting to the United States 
on a weekly basis. Purpose of the broadcasts is for 
the exchange of information and messages regard- 
ing prisoners of war, internees and others separated 
from their homes. The service, it was stated, is pro- 
vided by the Pope to all victims of war, without 
distinction. The broadcasts, scheduled for 9:30 p.m. 
(E.W.T.) on Sundays and Thursdays, can be re- 
ceived on a wave length of 31.06 meters. 














AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTORS 
WHO DENY ANY WAR IS JUST 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














FROM the Civilian Public Service Camp in Stod- 
dard, New Hampshire, Dwight E. Larrowe, Camp 
Director, and George Mathues, Assistant Director, 
have written to say that “several points” in my 
article published in AMERICA (January 31, 1941) 
“are open to question.” After the usual introduc- 
tion, they proceed to argue at some length. 

“You say: that ‘when a nation, acting in its 
sovereign capacity, goes to war, then, unless that 
war is plainly unjust, the citizen may, with a safe 
conscience, engage in it.’” 

That statement presents, I believe, the common 
teaching of Catholic writers on Moral Theology. 

“But it cannot be too often repeated that the 
absence of any one of the requisites for the justice 
of a war is sufficient to establish its injustice.” 

I do not know what requisites these gentlemen 
demand, but if they are those commonly posited 
by Catholic theologians, I agree. 

“We feel that the present war, indeed all mod- 
ern wars, are unjust, that they do not meet the 
Church’s conditions for a just war. Must we with- 
out question follow the state in this matter, when 
we read such statements as these by the Popes: 

The danger is imminent, but there is yet time. 
Nothing is lost with peace; all may be lost with war. 
(Pius XII, August 24, 1939.) 

That peoples should again take up arms against 
the other; that the blood of brothers should again 
be shed; that on the earth and sea, and from the 
sky destruction and ruin should be shed on all, 
would be a crime so enormous, a manifestation of 
fury so foolish, that We believe it absolutely impos- 
sible, according to that juridical saying: Things 
which are against right may not be, and ought not 
to be believed as possible? (Pius XI, April 1, 1935.) 

The fundamental point must be that the moral 


force of right must be substituted for the material 
force of arms. (Benedict XV, August 1, 1917.)” 


To this I reply, first, that I do not claim that 
the citizen “must, without question, follow the 
state in this matter,” or in any other matter. That 
is an un-Catholic position which I have fought for 
many years. What I wrote was that, unless a war 
is “plainly unjust’—and that phrase implies 
searching examination and questioning—the citi- 
zen may with a safe conscience support the state. 
As for the statements by the Pontiffs, they depict 
in moving language the horrors of war, and ex- 
press an ardent desire that all nations obey the 
law of Christ. But they do not affirm that all mod- 
ern war is wrong in itself, or that participation in 
it is forbidden to Catholics. 


“With the bombings of civilians, the starving of 
non-combatants by blockade, with our share in the 
greed and spirit of revenge displayed by govern- 
ments in the past and present, with the hatred and 
desire to kill instilled into men by propaganda, and 
by such practices as bayonet drill; the conditions 
for waging a just war, such as its being waged in 
justice and love, its distinguishing between soldiers 
and civilians, and a lack of guilt in the causes of 
the war, are not being met.” 

The conclusion that killing, by guns or starva- 
tion, or the death of civilians, inevitable as a result 
of bombings but not directly intended, makes a 
war unjust, cannot be admitted. It is true that in 
the first World War, and perhaps in this—I do not 
know—some officers did try to fill the soldiers with 
personal hatred of the enemy. But this criminal 
conduct was that of individuals, not of the Govern- 
ment, and cannot stamp a war as unjust. 

“And since the Pope has not pronounced the 
Allied Powers to be waging a just war, the decision 
as to its justice, and therefore participation in that 
war, is the responsibility of the individual con- 
science, after, of course, close consideration has 
been paid to the advice of the State and the 
clergy.” 

Since the writers again appeal to “individual 
conscience,” let me say that I have never heard of 
a Catholic moralist who holds that a man may 
disregard, or act against, his conscience. In my 
offending article, I did not write that a man might 
follow his conscience. I said that he must. Of 
course, every man is under the obligation to edu- 
cate his conscience, for it must be borne in mind 
that a conscience can be wrong as well as right. 
Some consciences, too, are truly “invincibly 
wrong.” Although their possessors consult the 
learned—and even the Episcopate of an entire 
country—it still seems to them that everyone in 
the squad, except themselves, is out of step. I once 
knew a very learned Catholic, the son of a famous 
father, who was actually belligerent in his asser- 
tion that the Holy Ghost did not descend from 
Father and Son, as the Creed teaches, but from 
the Son alone. I cannot assume that he was not 
conscientious in his pursuit of truth; I only know 
that his conscience kept him from catching up 
with the truth. But to return from this sorrowful 
example to New Hampshire. 

“In the same article you say: “Today, it is prac- 
tically impossible for any one individual to bring 
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Congress and the President, or any government, 
before a tribunal for judgment. But we must judge 
our Government. We cannot follow a Government 
into sin. If you believe that Germany is waging 
an obviously unjust war today, then certainly you 
will believe that more individuals in Germany 
should have judged the actions of their Govern- 
ment.’ ” 

When Thomas Jefferson raged against faith in 
government, he did not mean that no trust what- 
ever was to be reposed in it. He counseled a writ- 
ten Constitution, and a sharp eye thereafter on the 
way the Government respected the limitations of 
the Constitution. But disobedience to the rightful 
authority, even of a pagan government, is dis- 
obedience to God. We cannot, of course, obey a sin- 
ful command; no Catholic need be told that. But 
when, after careful examination, recognizing that 
we cannot ascertain for ourselves all the facts in 
the case (although we do know some) we still bog- 
gle at a conclusion, then the presumption in favor 
of the government must prevail. This presumption 
allows the citizens to support the government’s pol- 
icy, and to obey, without fear of offending God, its 
lawful mandate to enforce that policy. As for Ger- 
many, I assume that the Germans did examine 
their consciences on the state of international re- 
lations, but only by misleading and murky gloom 
afforded by a Nazi-controlled press and radio. Un- 
der hard conditions, they did the best they could. 
God will hold their leaders, not them, for judgment. 

“And surely, Archbishop McNicholas did not 
consider it impossible for an individual to judge 
his Government when he said: ‘There is the very 
practical question for informed Christians who ac- 
knowledge the supreme dominion of God, and Di- 
vine toleration of Governments that reject and 
ignore God; will such Christians in our country 
form a mighty league of conscientious non-combat- 
ants?’ And Archbishop Beckman, in November 
of 1939, said that Catholics, in event of another 
war, involving the United States, ‘should give seri- 
ous thought to the question of whether or not they 
should be conscientious objectors.’ ”’ 

These eminent and learned prelates correctly 
stated a duty resting upon all of us. Both expressed 
the truth that every man must live up to his con- 
science. But, again, neither champions the proposi- 
tion that all modern war, including the war in 
which we are now engaged, is unjust. 

“We must question the tendencies and trends of 
this civilization of ours which has grown so compli- 
cated and so irresponsible. If you tell us that we 
must follow the nation, except when the war is 
plainly unjust, you are leading us directly toward 
nationalism. We would be, in effect, saying, ‘My 
country, right or wrong.’”’ 

It seems to me that this comment distorts the 
position I assumed in my article, for I certainly 
did not write that we could never know whether 
or not a war was “plainly unjust.” On the con- 
trary, I took for granted that, at least at times, it 
would be possible to know this; for instance, 
should the United States at this moment declare 
war on the Vatican State or on Switzerland. How- 
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ever, to repeat a truism, if my conscience, seri- 
ously consulted, tells me that a war is unjust, then 
I can take no part in that war. But if my con- 
science leaves me hesitating to decide whether or 
not I have all the facts from which to draw a con- 
clusion, then it is licit for me to resolve that doubt 
in favor of the Government; particularly when, as 
in our war against Japan and Germany, the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy publicly announces that it is anx- 
ious to afford all aid and comfort to the Govern- 
ment. 

“Meanwhile, the Holy Father says in his first 
Encyclical: 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited 
authority is not simply an error harmful in the 
internal life of nations . . but likewise it injures the 
relations between peoples, for it breaks the unity 
of the supranational society . . and impedes agree- 
ment and peaceful intercourse.” 

True, but what the Pope condemns is “unlimited 
authority,” not lawful authority. Christ bade us 
give to Caesar what is Caesar’s, and His Vicars 
have taught that doctrine from Peter to Pius. Obe- 
dience is one of the duties which Caesar may, in- 
deed must, exact. When he fails to exact it, we have 
weakness, irresolution, a state of public disorder, in 
which rights are shamelessly violated without hope 
of redress, and anarchy. 

“But even if the State were Christian, and were 
prosecuting a just war, it would still not be neces- 
sary for us to fight. It is a question of vocation.” 

Emphatically it is not a question of vocation, 
but a simple question of obedience to rightful au- 
thority in the state. I was guilty of understate- 
ment, I fear, when in my article I condemned this 
very dangerous doctrine. 

“Priests and nuns are recognized as pacifists.” 
They are not, if by “pacifist” is meant one who 
holds that war is intrinsically evil. “No one would 
ask them to fight, because they have been called to 
lead ideally Christian lives.” Priests are not asked 
to fight because, in enlightened countries, the en- 
hanced value of their spiritual ministry in war time 
is recognized by law. But be that as it may, it does 
not follow that because the Church condemns mili- 
tary conscription for clerics, she also condemns it 
for the laity. “But laymen too may at least attempt 
to imitate Christ.” They not only may, they must; 
but one of Christ’s precepts which bind in con- 
science is obedience to the just orders of the civil 
authority. 

“Saint Francis, a layman, refused to participate 
in the wars of his time (probably as just as ours) 
and advised his followers to refuse. He was upheld 
by the Pope.” If he was upheld by the Pope, it was 
because it lies within the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff, all the pertinent facts having been ascer- 
tained, to rule upon the justice of a particular war. 
Unless I am mistaken, the conflicts which Saint 
Francis saw were brawls and feuds, the causes and 
objects of which were well known, rather than 
wars. Besides, is it so certain that Saint Francis 
was a layman? There is good authority for the 
belief that he was a deacon. “He knew, and we 
agree, that it might be good to use violence in the 
defense of a right, but that it is better not to do 














so.” Assuredly, unless the state, which derives its 
authority ultimately from God, not from man, has 
no means except war, of preserving its rights. 

The truth that the state is morally bound to pro- 
tect its rights, seems to escape the conscientious 
objector. The state is obliged to invoke all proper 
means to preserve its life, even force, when no 
other means is available. It must vindicate its au- 
thority against its enemies, domestic and foreign, 
since only through the exercise of its God-given 
authority can the state function as an instrument 
to do justice, and to promote the general welfare 
of the people. 

“You will find that Father Daniel Lord, S.J., in 
his pamphlet, So You Won’t Fight and Monsignor 
Barry O’Toole, in War and Conscription at the Bar 
of Christian Morals both uphold the right of the 
Catholic to follow the counsels of Christian per- 
fection.” 

To these names may be appended the name of 
every Catholic theologian who ever put pen to 
paper. But it must be noted that, in the mind of 
these theologians, the man who disobeys an order, 
on the ground that he wishes to follow a precept, 
is the victim of grave self-deception. We cannot 
follow Christ’s counsels, when we disobey His pre- 
cepts, and obedience to all lawful authority in 
Church and state is among the first of His laws. 

“In spite of war, Pius XII has uttered a most 
powerful call to the counsels of perfection: 

If charity is not united in fraternal harmony to 
strict and cold justice, the eye too easily becomes 
blind to the rights of others, and the ear becomes 
deaf to the voice of that equity through whose wise 
and willing application, reasonable and vital solu- 
tion can be found, even in the most heated contro- 
versies.” 

That teaching, of course, is the doctrine of 
Christ. I believe that the Pontiff was speaking of 
labor wars—the reference is not at hand—and 
while what he says is true of all wars, his words 
certainly do not support the belief that all modern 
wars, and our own in particular, are unjust. Nor 
do they sanction disobedience to legitimate author- 
ity in order to follow a counsel. 

“We are sorry that we have been so long in 
preparing this answer, but we have been quite 
busy, and have had little opportunity to do so. We 
are sensible of the real honor which you have 
shown Dwight Larrowe by giving such considera- 
tion in the foremost Catholic magazine to his let- 
ter. In fairness to those who are sincerely inter- 
ested in this problem, we ask you to print in 
AMERICA, in its entirety, our answer to some of the 
objections that you raised to Catholic conscientious 
objectors.” 

May I say that I have no objection to Catholic 
conscientious objectors? As I wrote, I wish I had 
half their grit. But I have very serious objection to 
erroneous views on the Catholic teaching on the 
duty of the citizen to respect and to obey the right- 
ful authority of the state, even, and especially, 
when that state declares war. As for the rest, may 
the peace and love of Our Lord Jesus Christ come 
into our hearts, and into the hearts of all men, and 
abide there forever. 


NAZI TERROR STRIKES 
SHATTERED SLOVENIA 


JOHN LaFARGE 











(Continued from last week.) 


ONE lovely day in the summer of 1937, a happy 
wedding took place in a little prairie parish in 
Texas. Bride and groom were both children of Ger- 
man immigrants. The groom’s father, Edward Don- 
ner, had left his native Bavaria, as a young peasant 
farmer, a couple of years after the first World War. 
He was embittered, he said, with disgust for life “in 
his enslaved Fatherland.” After some protest his 
wife Anna complied. According to the story as told 
in a German Catholic mission magazine, she was 
“a gentle, patient woman, who sought her happi- 
ness in the happiness of her husband,” as a pious 
wife should. With them went their two children, 
Gertrude and Karl. 

The bride’s father, Joseph Kern, emigrated to 
America from the Slovenian region of Jugoslavia. 
For sixteen years, he said, he had “endured the 
chicanery of the Jugoslay Government and the tor- 
ment of living in a foreign-speaking (that is to say, 
Slovenian) community.” Finally, his German “pa- 
tience came to an end’”’; he sold his house and farm 
and set sail for Texas, where his family made the 
acquaintance of the Donner household, and his son, 
Fritz, was betrothed to Gertrude Donner. 

In the meanwhile, homesickness grew apace in 
Edward’s heart. A man cannot live without a 
Heimat, a Fatherland, and the thought of his native 
land pursued him as he trudged the fields or hunted 
pheasants on the melancholy plains of far-off 
Texas. Finally, he sold his estate to his German 
neighbors, took his wife and son with him, and re- 
turned to his beloved Bavaria. Once more he stood, 
radiant with joy, upon German soil. “Indescribable 
happiness flooded his soul when, on March 13, 1938, 
the Greater German Reich (through the Anschluss) 
came into being and the dream of his life was real- 
ized.” “Now at last,” he said to himself, “the shame 
of Versailles is erased. The Fatherland (Heimat) is 
the greatest thing that God can possibly create, 
much the greatest. The Heimat is plow and plow- 
lines, joy and consolation!” 

The narrative stops at this point. There is no 
indication how Edward Donner feels today, three 
years after his ecstatic return on the eve of the 
second World War; or whether his son Karl is now 
lying, a corpse, upon the frozen fields of Russia. 
Enough has been told, however, to make clear that 
both the Donners and the Kerns were, in their own 
way, admirable, simple people, neighborly with 
their own kind, and, probably, friendly enough with 
Polish or other Slavic, non-German Catholic set- 
tlers that lived in the vicinity. As intensely labori- 
ous, saving country folk, they represented Catholic 
life in its purest form, and they jealously guarded 
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their precious German heritage from urban and 
English-speaking contacts, which demoralize. 

Yet, apparently, they were infuriated and “tor- 
mented” at the mere presence of non-German peas- 
ants in the “Greater German Reich”; and neigh- 
borly Joseph Kern was totally unable to understand 
how these same non-Germans had, on their part, 
their own sentiments as to the Slovenian Heimat 
which Slovenes had inhabited and tilled for thirteen 
centuries. Nor was there any sign of sympathy for 
the fact that the Slovenes, too, were suffering a few 
things from the Jugoslav régime. 

Much greater, however, was the tragedy created 
when the Old World repugnances and naively ego- 
tistic assumptions of these fundamentally decent 
and kindly people were exploited by demagogs and 
converted into an excuse and instrument for the 
diabolism of the Nazi Government. For that is what 
has happened in the brutal expropriations that 
have marked the establishment of Edward Donner’s 
blissful Greater Reich. 

The people in Slovenia upon whom Hitler has 
unleased the hounds of his wrath and of his own 
“exhausted patience” are not the Jews and non- 
Aryans or democrats or Communists or Masons or 
any other of his favorite collection of scarecrows 
and scapegoats. They are a peaceful, hardworking, 
largely Catholic and agrarian community, who 
achieved a remarkable degree of widely distributed 
economic independence, cultural development and 
religious organization, even under the handicaps 
imposed first by the old Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, later by their partition between Italy, post- 
War Austria and Hungary, and Jugoslavia. 

With the picture afforded in AMERICA’S two pre- 
ceding articles as a background (How Hitler Tor- 
tures the Church in Slovenia, August 30, 1941; and 
Hitler’s Criminal Onslaught Against Catholic Slo- 
venia, February 28, 1942), we can more readily get 
the bearings of what has now occurred since May, 
1941, according to most recent accounts. 

During the months of May and June, 1941, thou- 
sands of Slovenes were deported from former 
Styria (home of Joseph Kern) and sent to Serbia. 
On July 1, the same procedure commenced in Upper 
Carniola as well. All these deportations were car- 
ried out in a few hours and included old people, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. There were 
instances in which women gave birth to children in 
cattle cars, sealed up and lacking food and shelter. 
As these trains passed in great numbers through 
the station of Ljubljana on their way east, car- 
bineers and soldiers on duty there expressed their 
profound indignation at this Nazi method. 

As a result of these measures of extermination, 
several acts of sabotage were committed and crimes 
were attempted by the people against the Gestapo. 
The Nazis immediately responded with unheard-of 
reprisals; innocent hostages were hanged or shot, 
without any investigation, in the proportion of five 
to one. 

Annexation of former Styria was proclaimed on 
October 15. A proclamation by the Civil Governor 
of Graz, dated October 20, ordered the deportation 
of the entire population of all of former Styria lying 
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south of the Save River. From October 24 to Novem- 
ber 17, 12,000 persons were deported and deporta- 
tions were still continuing. The transportees no 
longer are sent to Serbia, as the Germans do not 
wish to reinforce the Serb element now busy fight- 
ing the invader, but to Silesia and other German 
regions. Civil employes among this population are 
transferred to Russia. Germans are settled as col- 
onizers in the evacuated territories of Styria. 

In all cases, without exception, husbands are sep- 
arated from wives and children from parents. Indi- 
viduals, in turn, belonging to the same family are 
rigidly separated. Evidently every possible means is 
taken to avoid the possibility of further propagation 
or restoration of national or family ties. The pros- 
pect of such separation, and of the sterilization that 
in some cases accompanies it, is reported, by Slo- 
vene refugees who have fled to Italian territory, as 
having driven the peasants to despair and even to 
suicide. Mothers throw their children into rivers, 
others stab or hang themselves. 

The authorities aim, it is said, at the expulsion 
of a total of 280,000. Arrangements were at once 
made with the German puppet government in Cro- 
atia to settle Slovene families on the properties of 
those Serb families whom the Croats are, in turn, 
deporting to Serbia. In addition, some 68,000 Slo- 
vene peasants were sent directly to Serbia and set- 
tled in the districts around Arandjelovac and Kra- 
gujevac. From the end of June on, five to six sealed 
trains continued to pass, daily, through Ljubljana 
on their way to Serbia, bearing with them their 
human cargoes. 

Terrible scenes were witnessed as these trains 
made their way through the former capital of Slo- 
venia. Thousands of people gathered at the station 
and along the railway track, weeping or praying in 
silence. In September, the Slovene exiles were de- 
ported also to Poland. From October on they were 
shipped to Russia and Norway. 

The only peasants who are exempted from depor- 
tation to Croatia or Serbia are young men between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty and girls from fifteen 
to twenty-four, for whom a still grimmer fate is 
reserved. They are separated from their families 
and sent to the Reich, the young men to forced 
labor in factories or fields, the girls to be branded 
with the letters F.M.M. (Freies Militarmddchen, 
girl for the use of the soldiers) and condemned to 
a living death. 

The towns have been purged as systematically 
and ruthlessly as the countryside. The doomed 
towns are selected, one by one, and the Slovene in- 
habitants notified that they must clear out in the 
course of a single night. The Gestapo directs the 
purge and lets no consideration of humanity or 
family ties interfere with the operations. Those dis- 
possessed are allowed to take with them only a few 
personal belongings and a few hundred dinars (four 
or five dollars), food for one day and one change of 
clothing. They are then sent to concentration camps 
and later deported to Croatia or Serbia. 

It is hard to say how many of the Slovene edu- 
cated classes have been deported in this way and 
how many are languishing in prison. By the middle 














of July, there were nearly 10,000 leading Slovene 
intellectuals in the capital of Croatia, Zagreb, alone, 
many of them being former local or state officials 
who had been dismissed immediately by the Ger- 
man occupying authorities and left without pen- 
sions or any means of livelihood. The leading men 
in industry and commerce have also been turned 
out and their businesses taken over by the Ger- 
mans. Others, like the Mayor of Ptuj, Senator 
Schaubach, and the deputy Theuerschuh, have al- 
most died of the brutal treatment meted out to 
them by the Gestapo. Many others, again, are still 
in concentration camps or—in the case of Slovene 
teachers—enjoying what the Nazis euphemistically 
call a “Re-educational Course” (Umschulungskurs) . 
In short, the educated classes, who are the natural 
leaders of the nation, have been ruthlessly uprooted 
and dispersed. 

Slovene schools have been entirely eliminated. 
On April 15, in the former provincial territory of 
the Drava River there were 4,421 Slovene school 
teachers (men and women) of whom 1,257 were in 
the province of Ljubljana and the remainder 
(3,164) in the territories annexed by the Reich. Of 
the latter, 360 were deported to Serbia, to die prac- 
tically or actually of starvation; 600 fled from the 
terror, while the rest (2,204), were for the most 
part dismissed or placed under arrest in concentra- 
tion camps, and a small number deported to Ger- 
many. Secondary and higher schools have also 
ceased functioning. 

In the first weeks of occupation, 400 men and 
women, substitute teachers, were sent to Upper 
Carniola. These were without teaching diplomas. 
Among them were waiters, waitresses and artisans 
who had completed a four-weeks’ course in German 
songs and gymnastics, without other instruction. 

In July and August, the entire population were, 
perforce, enrolled in two organizations created ad 
hoc for the preparation of future members of the 
Nazi party: the Kdrtnervolksbund and the Steier- 
ischerheimatbund. 

Religious news, from Slovenia’s two dioceses of 
Ljubljana and Maribor, follows the same pattern 
after May, 1941, as during the weeks preceding. 

The German occupation, according to the Italian 
memorandum of November 1, 1941, has extended 
over 145 of the 277 parishes of the Ljubljana dio- 
cese, that is to say, over 205,000 souls. Before the 
occupation, 245 diocesan and Order priests were 
carrying out their apostolic mission in this terri- 
tory. Now there is not one left who can do this 
freely. Of the parish priests, three have been left at 
their posts. They can bury the dead, baptize and 
confess only within their own parish; they are not 
now, however, allowed to preach or to teach cate- 
chism in the schools. The fourth priest who is still 
at his post cannot even enter his church. Special 
permit is needed to bury the dead. A few pensioned 
priests remain in this region, who are forbidden, 
however, even to say Mass. The rest of the clergy 
were some exiled, some arrested and sent to the 
various concentration camps, to be maltreated and 
eventually removed to Croatia, where they were 
left wholly destitute. 


Of the 260 parishes in the Diocese of Maribor, 
about 430 priests of the diocesan clergy and 109 of 
the regular clergy exercised their ministry among 
a population of about 653,000 souls. Of these, per- 
haps 36 are still pensioners, some are still active 
and some are new—all the others have been exiled. 
Eight German priests have already been installed. 
Naturally, these preach in German, after approval 
of their sermons by the Gestapo. The Slovene lan- 
guage has been banned even in the confessional. 
The priests can celebrate Mass only in the parish 
assigned to them. They are nothing more than 
prisoners, watched by the Gestapo. 

The Bishop of Maribor, Dr. Ivan Tomazic (an 
alumnus of Innsbruck University, 1903-1905), and 
the Slovene clergy have reacted with courage and 
superhuman energy. Pressure has been put upon 
the Bishop to leave Maribor, but he has stated that 
he will submit only to physical force. 

A letter, dated November 19, 1941, was recently 
received by a young Slovene in Pennsylvania. The 
original was published in Enakopravnost of Cleve- 
land. Following a message from the recipient’s 
father, which tells how the Nazi invaders drank the 
wine and stole the wheat and livestock in their 
beloved home, comes a greeting from his brother: 


Dear Brother: 

Brother Frankie, we must report to you the sad 
news that we had to leave our dear home and that 
now we are on the way to some refugee camp in 
Saxony, Germany. Thirty thousand Slovenes are 
there already. And now, when winter is coming. It is 
all so very sad! All our relatives are gone, Jancar 
and Ajster ... none are left. All Slovenia is on the 
road.... 

We do not know about each other. As far as Rah- 
jenburg we went together, there they tore us apart. 
We waited two days and one night for transport. 
With us are seven families from Drnovo, rest are 
people from Bizeljako and Styria, 145 persons alto- 
gether. 

Frankie, if at all possible, we will come to you; 
now, however, we cannot go anywhere, neither do 
we know what we are. Today we are without every- 
thing. We burned down without a fire. 

Good-bye, dear Frankie. We wish you a Merry 
Christmas. Ours will be a sad one. 

Your brother Vinci, sister Anica, Dad and Mama. 
Good-bye. 


“According to the reports of those who have fled 
to Italian territory,” says the Italian memorandum, 
“the mental attitude of the population is such that 
it can be compared only with the Day of Last Judg- 
ment as it is conceived in the imagination.” On the 
Day of Judgment, not as conceived in imagination, 
but as it will be in reality, Vinci and Anica will be 
present; so, too, amid the millions, will be Edward 
and Anna who returned to the God-given Heimat 
and to the Grossdeutschlandsreich with “indescrib- 
able joy.”” Which will have the most fearful accu- 
sations to make against the fiends in human form 
who deceived the one pair and banished the other? 
That we can profitably leave for the great Aus- 
gleich of God’s justice. In the meanwhile, our sim- 
ple task is to remember that the pattern planned 
for Slovenia is planned for every other region where 
Hitler wishes to vent his hate for civilization, for 
Christianity and for the Catholic Church. 
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THE CHURCH HAS THE SOLUTION 
FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL STRIFE 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











THE most insistent boast of the American citizenry 
has always been that we are a practical people. 
That thought is instilled into us in our youth and 
even the humblest of us glory in it in our adult 
years. For years our working population has waved 
aside the pleadings of Socialist orators as the rant- 
ings of “crack-pot” theorists. We overlook the 
shortcomings of successful business men and make 
no effort to scrutinize the methods by which they 
have attained their position because, wrapped in 
the dreamy sleep of this fallacious reasoning, they 
appear among us as the symbols of “practicality.” 
We know that the system of government, under 
which in some way or other we have survived, is 
shot through with corruption, blackmail and bri- 
bery. Yet we clothe our political leaders with a 
cloak of respectability, regardless of the record, 
with no more than sporadic mutterings of protest 
and superficial Congressional investigations. We ex- 
cuse ourselves with the soporific statement, “that 
is the way democracy works.” 

The teacher holds a place of respect in the com- 
munity, but no one would ever offer him as an 
example of a “practical” man. The teaching pro- 
fession is not disdained; neither does it escape the 
stigma of being somehow or other in the category 
of the “unpractical.” Religion still remains in this 
country a free pursuit for those who wish to “in- 
dulge”’ in it. It is not, however, looked upon by the 
vast majority as a practical art or practical instru- 
ment of progress. 

If being practical means to achieve any end that 
you set out to gain, by any means possible, in the 
shortest time, we are a practical nation. No one 
can deny that we “do” things. The history of our 
industrial triumphs, the countless schools, com- 
munity centers and public edifices, our athletic 
stadia, our public roads and gasoline stations, our 
transports and planes, all give evidence, ample 
evidence, that we are practical in that sense of 
the word. 

If, on the other hand, being practical means first 
and foremost that we are human beings, who think 
and plan and live and act in full accord with the 
noble nature which we possess, will anyone dare 
to presume that we as a nation are a practical 
people? How many smaller, so-called backward na- 
tions could put us to shame! 

“There is nothing more useful than to look at the 
world as it really is,” says Leo XIII in Rerum 
Novarum, “ ... and at the same time to look else- 
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where for a remedy to its troubles.’”’ We have done 
neither. 

Take industry as an example. The root of a wide 
range of our disorders is embedded in our industrial 
relationships. For more than a hundred years 
capital, as it has been called, has been engaged in 
building up the most gigantic industrial empire that 
the world has ever known. Good men and bad men 
have led the forces of management toward that 
goal. At times they joined ranks to further their 
projects; more often they joined battle, one with 
another, to determine who should be acclaimed as 
captains in command. “Practical” men these war- 
riors were and only the most practical could sur- 
vive; and only practical weapons could be used. 
Labor was an enemy that looked only for loot and 
a share in the spoils. The full force of these prac- 
tical weapons must be turned against them. Starva- 
tion wages, intolerable hours and conditions, bought 
elections and paid legislators and controlled courts 
with ready-made injunctions kept the enemy at bay. 

The embattled workmen, struggling for a bare 
existence for themselves and their families, fought 
a losing fight. A poisoned public opinion approved 
and applauded unjust decisions of the law-courts, 
and state militia protected property rights at every 
turn against the clamor of the underprivileged for 
the recognition of their natural rights. The battle 
was extremely uneven and tremendously unjust. Ig- 
norance joined to ill-will is life’s most deadly 
menace. 

Halfway through the struggle, a calm voice from 
the Vatican was dimly discerned above the din of 
the uproar. Calm as it was, those who listened 
heard in it the rumbling tone of prophecy. The 
capitalists, if they heeded it at all, saw nothing in 
the warning but a waning of power. The liberalism, 
which Leo labeled vicious and lamented, was the 
very source of their strength and the stepping stone 
to complete control. The pious mouthings of an 
aging Pope could serve the purpose of pretty aspira- 
tions for the prayerful—but to them they were not 
“practical.” The laboring man, in mill and factory 
and mine for ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day if, 
between sleep and work he chanced upon the mes- . 
sage, must have said with Philip’s convert in the 
chariot: “How can I understand unless some man 
show me?” 

Little by little, labor learned the tricks that 
made management strong. Labor was beginning to 
become “practical.” In spite of legal opposition and 














false propaganda the unions gradually grew in 
strength and numbers. Came a day when a social- 
minded, if erratic Administration, majestically con- 
ferred upon the soldiers of toil the legal right to 
exercise a prerogative which Almighty God had 
decreed in eternity and had promulgated in crea- 
tion—the right to form associations of their own 
choosing and be represented by their own selectees 
in the business of collective bargaining. 

Today labor can stand up to management and 
demand justice—not all of the ranks of labor, for 
unfortunately the far greater number of individual 
workingmen have refused or have been unable to 
enlist in the union ranks. But organized labor, 
which has been the target and the victim for almost 
a century, has at least a fighting chance in the 
economic struggle. With that new-found power 
have come abuses, evils and multiplied injustices. 
management and labor, in spite of salutary social 
legislation, are still locked in a gigantic encounter. 
The hand of the anti-labor employer, which for so 
long wore the glove of anti-unionism, has been tied 
behind his back. It makes the struggle a little more 
even. Unscrupulous elements, however, have taken 
possession of wide ranges of the labor field and are 
wreaking havoc, particularly upon the smaller em- 
ployer. Both sides seek a “practical” solution for 
the situation according to their own lights and to 
their own respective advantage. 

“There is nothing more useful than to look at 
the world as it really is . . . and at the same time to 
look elsewhere for a remedy to its troubles.” 

That is good advice still, after fifty years. Neither 
labor nor management nor the law nor the public 
will find a cessation of this industrial warfare in 
any of the weapons that they put their trust in 
today. Neither the closed shop nor the open shop 
holds the answer. Neither the strike nor the lock- 
out solves the problem. Neither picketing nor in- 
junction can bring industrial peace. The power to 
do so is not in them. The difficulties go deeper than 
the employment of mere techniques. There is a 
void in the human minds of the combatants that 
must be filled. 

It is a common experience, I think, even among 
those who teach the Encyclicals of Leo and Pius 
to yield at first to the annoying thought, “a beau- 
tiful analysis—but they are not practical.” Gradual- 
ly, however, after the second or third reading, and 
after a more thorough knowledge of “the world as 
it is” is gained, it should become clear to anyone 
that these Papal pronouncements are eminently 
practical. As a matter of fact the most practical 
thing in this world today is a sound idea. 

We are engaged in a titanic military struggle. It 
is of the most vital importance that our armed 
forces be successful. In the long run, however, that 
warfare is not really as important as the final out- 
come of the “battle of ideas” which is being fought 
concomitantly with it. You cannot kill an idea with 
a sword; you cannot shoot it with a gun. There is 
only one defense against error and that is truth; 
there is only one remedy for a false principle—to 
substitute a sound one in the human mind. That is 
the lesson that both labor and management must 


learn, if we are to survive as a free and independent 
nation working within the framework of a demo- 
cratic government. 

Management has much to remember if it is to 
avoid the injustices of the past. Labor has a great 
deal to forget, if it is to avoid the ruthless exploita- 
tion of a growing power and influence. Both have 
tremendous lessons to learn for their own salvation 
and for the preservation and protection of the com- 
mon good. A new social outlook must be mastered. 
A new set of principles must be invoked. A new 
life is a-borning that cannot be aborted without the 
murder of society. 

We must “look elsewhere for the remedy.” There 
is but one organization in this world today with a 
complete, morally sound, time-tested, practical pro- 
gram for social reform. That program is backed up 
by a twenty-century guarantee of Divine sanction. 
The society that offers it presents it as a challenge 
to the world. “Find an error in it that relates to 
morality,” the Church challenges, “and we will 
cease to claim to be the Church established by 
Christ. Prove that this program contradicts any 
teaching that Christ taught or is contrary to any 
doctrine that we have promulgated during our 
twenty centuries of existence and we will strip our 
altars of their sacred symbols, tear down our 
churches and laicize our priests.” 

Such a boast should merit at least the curious 
inquiry of even the most hardened skeptic. Yet the 
Catholic Church, founded by the God-Man Jesus 
Christ upon the Apostles, makes that claim. She 
has weathered the storms of almost two thousand 
years. She has seen her own sons and daughters 
stand up and defy her. She has gone down into 
the dust before the fire and sword of enemy hordes 
and has risen more glorious than before. Political 
mistakes she has made in plenty; faithless follow- 
ers she has harbored in abundance. But in her doc- 
trine—in her Divine duty as the lamp of the “Light 
of the World” she has never failed, and can never 
fail. It is that same doctrine couched in modern 
terms and applied to modern conditions that she 
presents today amid the turmoil of the world as 
the one and only sane and practical remedy for the 
diseases that gnaw at the vitals of society. 

The Catholic Church cannot coerce modern so- 
ciety. Her Divine Founder forced no one to accept 
His message and to share His mission. He taught 
“as one having authority.” Those who accepted 
Him, He rewarded with peace and the promise of 
eternal life. The servant is not greater than the 
Master. His Church has no wider range of action 
than her Author. Her Divine commission is “to 
teach all nations.” The acceptance or the rejection 
of her message she must leave to the free will of 
men. History bears out the fact that like her 
Founder, she is set up as a sign to be contradicted, 
“for the resurrection and the fall of many”—a 
scandal to the unbelieving and a stumbling block 
to the dull of heart. But through it all she still 
stands, mother of 330,000,000 children, confident 
that the One Who had promised: “I will be with 
you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” will never forsake her. 
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TOLAN COMMITTEE AIDS VICTIMS 
OF A DEPRESSION WITHIN A BOOM 


JOSEPH P. McMURRAY 














FROM a social and democratic standpoint, the re- 
port of the House Committee studying defense mi- 
gration deserves the serious consideration of the 
whole country. Authorized to investigate problems 
of migration, the Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman John H. Tolan, of California, 
made its study in terms of individual human beings. 
It was this approach through the dignity of the 
individual which enabled it to demonstrate the ef- 
ficacy and the methods of achieving a war produc- 
tion which utilized all men and all machines. It 
challenged that “production manager” approach to 
all-out production which resulted in unemployment 
and shutdowns, and a farm policy that excluded the 
small farmer. 

Thinking over the plight of the “Okies,” since 
called dramatically to the nation’s attention by the 
publication of Grapes of Wrath, Congressman 
Tolan used his influence to initiate a committee to 
investigate the plight of these wandering Ameri- 
cans. Some of his colleagues labeled his undertak- 
ings as quixotic. “There’s not a vote in a trainload 
of Okies,” his cronies told him. But in spite of 
scoffers, the Tolan Committee (Select House Com- 
mittee to Investigate Inter-State Migration of Des- 
titute Citizens) swung into action and, as the 
months went by, its scope broadened and deepened. 

The earliest hearings revealed that migration is 
not a problem of the West alone, but one that 
profoundly affects every section of the country. 
Focusing the social conscience of the nation on 
these hapless people, the Tolan Committee showed 
that, although Congress spends millions of dollars 
protecting and regulating the flow of commerce, it 
expends not a cent in protecting and regulating hu- 
man traffic; that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly are spent in feeding wild ducks, yet there 
are no feeding places for migrating humans. 

Was this the way Americans wanted things to 
be? 

Tolan believed not. Once the American people 
and their representatives were shown such facts, 
he felt that they could be relied upon to change 
them. If Americans knew that from thirty to forty 
human beings were being packed daily into two- 
ton trucks and shipped to work for a few weeks 
in beet, bean and potato fields, in peach, pear and 
apple orchards; if they knew that the only stops 
made were for gas; that many must stand for hun- 
dreds of weary miles—if they knew these things, 
Americans would act. Surely human beings were 
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as important as cattle, and already Congress had 
passed a law forbidding that cattle travel longer 
than thirty-six hours without rest. 

Tolan has already introduced a bill, H.R. 5510, 
which will improve immeasurably the conditions 
under which seasonal workers are transported. Re- 
cently, by ordering the Federalization of State em- 
ployment services, the President removed from the 
restriction of State boundaries that agency which 
can have the greatest influence in minimizing the 
hardships of those who live by seasonal employ- 
ment. Such action had long been recommended by 
the Tolan Committee. 

Again, as amicus curiae (friend of the court) in 
the now famous Edwards case, John Tolan presen- 
ted before the Supreme Court of the United States 
the conclusive evidence his Committee had uncov- 
ered and influenced one of the most significant de- 
cisions since the turn of the century. Few men have 
been more eloquent than he, as he defended the 
right of the indigent Duncan to migrate and the 
right of his brother-in-law, Fred Edwards, to as- 
sist him in his struggle to improve his lot. John 
Tolan’s reward was a decision which establishes 
forever the difference between a human being and 
a commodity. 

With more than 4,000,000 penniless migrants 
upon the road, Mr. Tolan realized that drastic steps 
must be taken to prevent this mass migration from 
threatening the structure of the American family 
and the home. When, at hearings of the Committee, 
farmer after farmer testified that, without the aid 
of the Farm Security Administration, he and his 
family would be on the road, Tolan realized that 
this Federal Agency more than any other was giving 
anchorage to a desperate agricultural people. By 
giving loans to needy farmers, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration was saving the family-sized farm; its 
rehabilitation program was helping these people to 
feed and educate their children, and to become pro- 
ductive members of society. Such a program, it was 
estimated, cost only ten per cent of that required 
to keep the same people on relief. The Tolan Com- 
mittee gave the work of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration its militant support. 

When the defense program added five million 
migrants to the caravan of agricultural migrants, 
he realized that, as Farm Security was serving now 
as a family guardian, “harboring the harborless,” 
it would serve later even more effectively. When 
the end of the war sees the closing of munitions 




















plants and thousands of jobless workers again seek- 
ing the land, Farm Security Administration will 
be the one agency which can take the lead in a 
resettlement program. 

When in 1941 the Farm Security Administra- 
tion’s appropriations received a drastic cut, Tolan 
exerted untiring effort in getting its funds restored. 
Today, when unthinking people call the Farm Se- 
curity Administration “the most extravagant of 
all Government agencies,” he remembers count- 
less sunburned faces of farmers and their wives and 
children for whom that agency spelled salvation; 
of hundreds of thousands of tilled acres through- 
out the land which today are producing food for 
victory under F.S.A. supervision. 

As war came closer and the tempo of national 
defense was accelerated, the Tolan Committee was 
charged by Congress with studying the new migra- 
tion of people to defense centers. No longer was 
migration confined to the indigent. All classes of 
people were on the move, concerned not only with 
bettering their economic lot but with offering their 
special skills where they were most needed. 

In April, 1941, the Tolan Committee became the 
Committee to Investigate National Defense Migra- 
tion, and at hearings in defense centers from Con- 
necticut to California, it revealed that the critical 
community shortages which faced the defense mi- 
grant at his destination operated against his basic 
human rights as an individual. Inadequate housing, 
over-crowded schools, few churches, insufficient 
hospitals, poor sanitation, boom-town prices and 
persistent discrimination were some of the prob- 
lems the defense worker faced. 

At the Baltimore hearings, a carpenter who had 
left his home in West Virginia to take a job ina 
shipyard, testified that the fifty-three dollars a 
week he earned could not provide him and his 
family of eight with decent living facilities. A four- 
room shack without plumbing or running water 
was the only shelter he could find. A new child, 
he told the Committee, was soon to be born and, 
though he had the money to pay for a bed for his 
wife in a maternity ward, the hospitals were too 
crowded to take her. His child would come into the 
world in a primitive shack with all the hazards of 
insanitation. 

“Did any of the people to whom you applied for 
a place to live object to your large family?” Tolan 
asked the witness. 

“Yes sir, they did,” said the carpenter. “Every- 
where I went they said, ‘too many kids.’ I guess 
they had forgotten how it was to be a kid.” 

In a New England hearing, the Committee 
learned that sixty-three families, all social welfare 
clients, had been evicted on one charge—that of 
being parents. In many instances, being unable to 
find a place that would take families with children, 
defense migrants have been forced to give up the 
human right of parenthood and deposit their off- 
spring in public institutions. 

“Tt used to be an honor to have a large family,” 
the Congressman said as testimony like this piled 
up. “But I guess we are getting away from that old- 
fashioned idea.” 


Convinced that the conditions under which de- 
fense migrants were forced to live were not only 
hazardous to their welfare but inconsistent with the 
dignity of labor and a violation of the individual 
rights of human beings, Chairman Tolan and his 
Committee recommended to Congress far-reaching 
improvements in community facilities and social 
services for areas having defense contracts. 

While the nation was discussing “total” produc- 
tion, “total” defense and “total’’ war, the Tolan 
Committee was doing some adding up of its own. 
But their adding was in terms of individuals. On 
“Capitol Hill” they were the first to be concerned 
with priority unemployment and to recognize the 
seriousness of it. It means hardship, often real suf- 
fering for more than three million human beings. 

Investigating the causes and possible remedies 
for this depression within a boom brought the Com- 
mittee to the critical issue of conversion of con- 
sumer industries to war production, and to the 
place of small business in the war effort. With ref- 
erence to these problems, the Tolan Committee, in 
its recent report to Congress, pointed out that all- 
out war production could be achieved only by using 
every individual worker and every plant available. 

It questioned that attitude which was responsible 
for shut-downs such as occurred in the automobile 
industry and which provided no plan that would 
make use of all the machines and men thereby 
disemployed. It pointed out the dishonesty of lead- 
ing the American people to believe that plans did 
exist for the transfer of these disemployed to de- 
fense industries, and that conversion of consumer 
industries to defense was proceeding rapidly. The 
much publicized “Buffalo Plan,” it revealed, did not 
achieve its limited purpose even in its ideal setting. 
Such sand-in-the-eye methods should go, and in 
their place should be substituted a realistic over-all 
plan which would force all possible conversion and 
utilize every man. It detailed the steps necessary 
for such a full utilization. It is Tolan’s conviction 
that idle plants and idle men are creating unneces- 
sary sacrifices that hinder our war effort. Already 
the first of the Committee’s recommendations for 
the centralization of procurement and war produc- 
tion in the hands of a civilian has been carried out. 

Running through the twenty-odd hearings the 
Tolan Committee has thus far conducted is the 
paramount problem of civilian morale. Employ- 
ment, housing, health, education, recreation, sanita- 
tion directly affect the morale of workers, and upon 
their well-being and security, as well as upon Army 
morale, our domestic safety and future tranquility 
rest. 

The war, Congressman Tolan contends, will force 
us to solve many of these problems and solve them 
quickly. The war, however, may distract us from 
our enemies of tomorrow. The fifth columnists of 
the post-war period will have their birth in the 
lack of planning today. We must build economic 
armaments for their destruction now. People will 
suffer enough in the war, Congressman Tolan be- 
lieves. They must view the future with hope. If 
slogans help, then let us add: “Remember Hoover- 
ville!” 
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LABOR POLICIES 


MAY the Government, under its war-time powers, 
conscript citizens for the munition factories, for 
“uninterrupted production,” as the President said 
last week? Assuming this right, is the Government 
obliged to register these conscripts as members of a 
union, and pay union wages? Or may it pay these 
conscripts the wage of a soldier in the camps, or on 
foreign service? 

These are questions which many Americans are 
asking, particularly since the ruling that labor lead- 
ers may receive deferred classification in the draft. 
Obviously, they can give rise to heated dispute. 

The Government has never conscripted the citi- 
zen for munition-factory work. That it may right- 
fully do this as a means of national defense, would 
seem to be undoubted. Given a just war, the Gov- 
ernment may oblige the citizen to take part in it, 
either as a soldier or as a factory-worker. In assign- 
ing the citizen to any necessary task, the Govern- 
ment violates none of his rights. 

With this position granted, the answers to the 
other questions are apparent. The Government 
must provide the soldier, to the best of its ability, 
with food, clothing and the ordinary necessities of 
life. But it is not obliged to pay him a wage, nor, in 
strict justice, is it bound to support his family dur- 
ing his absence. But since obligations which arise 
from charity bind Governments as well as individ- 
uals, although not in the same way, every well- 
ordered Government will provide the soldier’s de- 
pendents with such support as may be possible. 

The Government is under the same essential obli- 
gations to the citizen conscripted for work in muni- 
tion plants. Yet since his needs are not the same as 
those of the soldier, it is bound to pay him a living 
wage, unless, of course, the emergencies of the war 
make this wholly impossible. But the Government 
is under no obligation to compel him to join a 
union, as a condition of employment, nor is the 
Government bound to obey union rules and regu- 
lations. If it were, then the union, not the Govern- 
ment, would be the ultimate authority in the state. 
If these conclusions seem trite and perfectly obvi- 
ous, we answer that to many they are not, and that 
by some they are denied. 

Problems connected with these questions will cer- 
tainly come up for review by the War Labor Board, 
and then, as William M. Leiserson, of the National 
Labor Relations Board, said recently: “storms may 
be predicted.” That is why we agree with Dr. 
Leiserson that “both for efficiency and for national 
unity the policies which are to govern labor rela- 
tions be worked out by mutual agreement and con- 
sent, as far as possible,”’ and be incorporated in law. 
More than a month ago, the War Labor Board 
announced that it “would work out its own poli- 
cies.” But it has not as yet informed employes, 
employers, or the public, what its policies are. 

If it cannot formulate and publish its policies, the 
Board will be like a court which decides issues in 
the absence of the governing standard of law. That 
procedure invites confusion and failure. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


LAST week a vivid picture of the school of the 
future was presented to a convention of school 
administrators in San Francisco. It was a dark 
and forbidding picture that will make every 
adult rejoice that his schooldays are gone for- 
ever. The painter said that after the war, we 
shall be obliged to teach children “the rudi- 
ments of parachutic operations,” and that prob- 
lems in arithmetic would turn on airplanes and 
tanks, instead of on horses, and cows, and ap- 
ples, as of yore. “Processes, techniques and 
skills,” must be our chief aim. 

But prophecy is notoriously uncertain. Per- 
haps the small boy of the future may not be like 
little Oswald, who on being asked if he had seen 
any fairies dancing on the lawn, replied, no; but 
added that he had perceived some excellent 
specimens of edible fungi. It is not always neces- 
sary to look for the worst, and, in that sense, 
we may hope that he will not be like little 
Oswald. A childhood without fairies, and Alice 
in Wonderland, and Robinson Crusoe, and play, 
and all sorts of make-believe, may not prepare 
a boy to take up integral calculus at the age of 
eight. But for the child’s development, there are 
things that are infinitely more precious than 
the calculus, or even techniques and skills. 

More worthy of consideration was the sug- 
gestion offered by a delegate who thought that 
we ought to teach hatred of totalitarianism by 
teaching “love of the American way of life.” 
Like “democracy,” this “American way of life” 
is a much abused phrase, but taken in its orig- 
inal sense, the American way of life is rooted 
in principles taught by Catholic theologians for 
centuries. Belief in God, from Whom come to 
every man “certain unalienable rights,” is the 
sure foundation of our way of life. If that way 
has become uncertain of late years, the reason 
is that, as a people, our Faith in God has grown 
weak, and our belief in “inalienable rights’’ is, 
by consequence, disappearing. 

The school of the future must assuredly 
change, but not in the direction of skills and 
techniques, if the American way of life is to sur- 
vive. It must so change that it becomes the 
school which our forefathers knew, the school 
which Catholics still know, the school in which 
every child is taught to praise, revere and serve 
Almighty God. 








FQIALS 


OUR LATIN NEIGHBORS 


LATIN Americans are not aware that their 
culture is inferior to that which we in the Unit- 
ed States fondly call our culture. That is why 
they resent much of this American talk about 
“the need of a better understanding of the peo- 
ples of Latin America.” They do not object to 
being better understood, but they will not tol- 
erate being patronized. 

Some weeks ago, a Mexican writer, probably 
one endowed with a sense of humor, suggested 
“the need of a better understanding of the peo- 
ples of the United States.” He thought that 
most Mexicans were far too critical of their 
neighbors to the North. He attributed this ex- 
cess to the fact that while many Americans who 
visited Mexico were of a distinctly high type, 
more were not. Only by visiting the United 
States, and observing at first hand, could the 
virtues of the American people be rightly un- 
derstood. 

Perhaps; but we are not quite sure. Distance 
often lends an enchantment that is dispelled by 
closer acquaintance. We greatly fear that unless 
our Mexican visitor came with letters of intro- 
duction, or were obviously a person of wealth, 
his complexion would debar him from society 
in many parts of the country, and put him out- 
side even the stilted courtesy of our hotel clerks 
and Pullman agents. He would be reminded of 
the “Jim Crow” law, and other discriminations 
against persons of his color. In these same local- 
ities, he would be made to feel in various ways, 
some open, some devious, that Catholics, too, 
while tolerated, really constitute an inferior 
class. He would also note the freedom of profes- 
sors in publicly-supported institutions of learn- 
ing to attack religious tenets held by him, and 
by some 25,000,000 American Catholics, to be 
sacred. 

All things considered, we are not sure that a 
visit would give the Mexican a better under- 
standing of our virtues. No doubt, we have 
many virtues, but beyond all doubt, we have 
many faults and vices, sins of omission and sins 
by commission. Our faults are flauntingly vis- 
ible, our virtues so hidden that sometimes even 
we are hard put to it to find them. Perhaps it 
would be better, if neighbors to the South, pro- 
posing to visit us, give notice long enough in 
advance to allow us to clean house. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS? 


DURING the first World War, President Wilson 
warned the people on more than one occasion that 
American citizens of German descent were Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Since the opening of the present hostilities, the 
President and the Attorney General have issued 
and enforced regulations which are evidently in- 
tended to forestall the disgraceful outbreaks of the 
last war. We have been warned that citizens of 
enemy-alien descent are Americans entitled to al! 
the rights and privileges of American citizens. 

Regrettable instances in some parts of country 
indicate, however, the necessity of strong measures 
to protect the rights of American citizens against 
stupid and incompetent public officials. The most 
outrageous of these cases occurred lately in the city 
of New York, where some six hundred air-wardens, 
all volunteers, not liable to service in the army or 
navy, petitioned Congress to remove the head of the 
local board of Civilian Defense. 

To write that up to the present the Federal Office 
of Civilian Defense has not satisfied the public, is 
not to disclose a secret of state. In New York and 
in other coastal cities open to attack by the enemy, 
dissatisfaction has been very great. Men and women 
who in a spirit of patriotism answered the call to 
donate their time and labor, felt that their time and 
labor were being thrown away, and this feeling was 
based upon undeniable facts. Unable to obtain satis- 
faction from their immediate superiors, they exer- 
cised their right as American citizens to petition 
Congress for redress of their grievances. 

Since we have lately held meetings all over the 
country to commemorate “The Bill of Rights 
Week,” it might be thought that this appeal to the 
Bill of Rights would have received respectful con- 
sideration from the local authorities. But that ex- 
pectation was not fulfilled. Several men and women, 
suspected of having led this movement to exercise 
one of the citizen’s most vital constitutional rights, 
were haled by night to a police station, and there 
interrogated until dawn. The police officials de- 
manded the names of all the signers, and were prop- 
erly refused. They were asked, these signers to an 
American document, if they belonged to any “‘sub- 
versive” society, and their leader answered: “No, 
but I belong to the American Legion, because I was 
a captain in the last war.” 

Little blame is to be attached to the police who 
asserted loudly that they would “tolerate no air- 
warden insubordination.” They merely acted by 
order of their superior officers. But these patriotic 
American citizens, volunteers for Civilian Defense, 
who were taken in charge by the police because 
they dared to exercise a constitutional right, are 
entitled to an apology. What is of infinitely greater 
importance, however, than redress to these men 
and women, is an assurance, from the highest Fed- 
eral authorities, if necessary, that this outrageous 
flaunting of the Bill of Rights will not be further 
tolerated. 

During the war, the citizen may expect to be 
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asked to forego the full exercise of many of his 
rights that the common good may be better pro- 
tected. To this request, the patriotic citizen will 
gladly assent. But if in a war waged for the rights 
of men everywhere, as we are told, he sees that 
public officials arbitrarily and arrogantly seek to 
intimidate and punish him when, in a proper and 
peaceful manner, he represents his needs to the 
Government, he can hardly be blamed if he asks 
himself how this American Government differs 
from despotism. In that case, what becomes of 
morale, that indomitable spirit of sacrifice, gladly 
embraced that freedom and peace be won? 

The New York incident is not a trivial thing, 
unless the right to petition Congress for the redress 
of grievances is a trivial thing. Our ancestors 
thought the rights enumerated and included in 
the Bill of Rights so precious, that they would never 
have adopted the Constitution of the United States, 
unless they had been assured that the first work of 
the new Government would be an act to make the 
Bill an essential part of the Constitution. 

We hope that this first grievous and deplorable 
attack upon the constitutional rights of American 
civilians will be the last. If it becomes a practice, 
then for what purposes are we fighting this war? 


BUREAUCRATS 


EVEN his severest critics admit that Donald Nelson 
is “fairly good.”” We hope Mr. Nelson’s energy will 
soon compel his critics to admit that this official is 
very good. Reports from Washington indicate that 
in “getting things done” he has no respect for 
bureaucrats. 

To the manufacturer of a mimeographing ma- 
chine, who argued that this contrivance was neces- 
sary for war purposes, he answered that the war 
could not be won by mimeographs. When the manu- 
facturer retorted that his orders from the Govern- 
ment would keep him busy for the rest of the year, 
Mr. Nelson answered that he would try to persuade 
the Government that guns were more necessary at 
this time than mimeographed reports. 

Bureaucrats have been the stumbling block in 
every war this country has waged. Washington had 
to deal with them, and so did Lincoln. Some of 
Lincoln’s most annoying opponents were not civil- 
ian, but military bureaucrats who could never un- 
derstand that as an instrument of war gold-braid 
is singularly ineffective. On one occasion when a 
telegram left it uncertain whether a number of 
mules or officers had been disabled, Lincoln ex- 
pressed the hope that the mules were not the vic- 
tims. He had more officers than he needed, but good 
mules were hard to find. 

Mr. Nelson seems to know how to put in their 
place bureaucrats who think that mimeographs are 
more necessary in this war than munitions. To do 
that takes courage, and we hope that Mr. Nelson 
will not allow the occasional defeat that surely lies 
ahead, to discourage him. A bureaucrat is not nec- 
essarily a Fifth Columnist, but in war time he can 
be nearly as dangerous. 
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ALWAYS CONTRADICTED 


FROM the Gospel appointed for tomorrow (Saint 
Luke, xi, 14-28) we can draw many reflections that 
are particularly salutary in these troubled days. 
Our Lord had just taught the Apostles the most 
beautiful of all prayers, the “Our Father,” and as 
He spoke to them in simple and familiar language 
about the efficacy of prayer, an afflicted man was 
brought before Him. The poor creature was indeed 
afflicted, for not only was he deaf, dumb and blind, 
but also possessed by “a devil.” Taking pity on him, 
Jesus cast out the devil, and the man, at once re- 
stored to his senses “spoke.” 

Cases of demoniacal possession are never pleas- 
ant to behold, and it might have been thought that 
this miraculous cure would have silenced Our Lord’s 
critics in the crowd. But it did not. Some immedi- 
ately accused Him of casting out devils by the 
power of Beelzebub, and that carping criticism was 
sufficiently stupid. But others went beyond this 
folly, and closing their eyes to the miracle which 
they had just witnessed, “demanded from him a 
sign from heaven.” Of course, had Our Lord worked 
another miracle, their malice would again have 
asserted that this too showed that He came from 
Satan, not from God. 

The parallel between the Christ of nineteen cen- 
turies ago, and the Church which to this day has 
carried on His mission to the children of men, is 
always maintained. No matter what the Church 
does, or refrains from doing, she is criticized by the 
Scribes and Pharisees of the time. When she founds 
hospitals, schools, and all manner of institutions for 
the relief of human misery, she is reminded, some- 
times very sharply, that she does this only by per- 
mission or tolerance of the state. When her visible 
head, the Vicar of Christ condemns acts by Govern- 
ments which are contrary to the natural or to the 
revealed law, she is accused of interfering in poli- 
tics, and when, to avoid greater evils, she remains 
silent for the time, she is reviled as guilty of 
cowardice. When she reminds her children that 
they must obey the just laws of the state, she is 
accused of catering to Caesar, and when she vin- 
dicates for God the things that are God’s, she and 
her children are indicted for treason. 

In brief, whatever action the Church takes, or 
does not take, the Church is wrong. She is too 
worldly and too supernatural; too strict in dealing 
with sinful man, and entirely too loose; an enemy 
of social order when she upholds the right of pri- 
vate property, and equally an enemy of that order 
when she proposes for the imitation of chosen souls, 
the voluntary poverty of Christ Who had not where 
to lay His Head. The conclusion for us is that when 
we follow the Church, we are always safe. 

The world makes all sorts of contradictory accu- 
sations against the Church, not because it has any 
concern for the welfare of “religion among the 
people,” but because in a Church which stands 
steadfastly for the rights of God, and of men, God’s 
children, it finds a powerful enemy. When we dis- 
regard this world, and hear the Church, we follow 
Christ to Calvary and to victory. 
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... AND PUT A RING ON HIS HAND 


ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY 








LENNIE EVANS was a normal boy. There’s no 
doubt about that. He hated the squealing of his 
violin scales and gustfully played home-made foot- 
ball with a saltbag filled with dried oak leaves. He 
saw to it personally that he was first-baseman on 
the sandlot diamond. And no one challenged his 
knowledge of big-time averages. 

Even when he was fourteen, he knew that he was 
going to be a doctor. His father was a doctor and 
that was enough for him. His teacher, Miss Man- 
ners, took special interest in him—though she did 
not know that Lennie and Davey Curran whiled 
away the hour in her civics class by counting the 
number of times she would say, “It’s an awful state 
of affairs,” or “What can the Government be think- 
ing of?” or “Hence.” Sometimes the two of them 
would cough slightly when she uttered one of her 
world-shaking condemnations, at other times they 
would scuff their feet; and when they felt that she 
was catching on to their tactics, they would merely 
mark rows of short vertical lines to keep accurate 
notation. After class, they compared scores. Once 
they thought of running a pool, but no one could 
spare lunch money. 

Miss Manners called Lennie aside one day and 
asked him what he was going to be. “I’m going to 
be a doctor, I guess,” said Lennie. He didn’t guess, 
he knew. 

On Saturday afternoons Lennie and the gang 
attended the neighborhood theatre. It cost the ten 
of them only a penny apiece, because the one with 
the dime paid for his ticket, went down to the men’s 
room and let the others in by the opened window. 
Lennie’s mother often wondered how he saw so 
many shows when he had such little money. After 
the movies Lennie usually went to Confession. And 
one Saturday night he wrote letters to all the Cath- 
olic movie stars he knew, begging them to live up 
to their obligations. He received only one answer, 
from a certain Sigrid Thorne, who thanked him for 
his considerations over her salvation, but regretted 
that it came too late. She had already given up all 
belief in Hell. Lennie lost no time in arranging for 
her consignment. 

Every Sunday afternoon, Dr. Evans read aloud to 
the family an exciting story from The Saturday 
Evening Post. The radio offered too many commer- 
cial distractions for easy listening. The doctor had 


an Orson Welles reading voice which lent dramatic 
intensity to the technicolor adventures recorded by 
Sabatini. 

June came along with the Lansing Junior High 
School graduation exercises, and the Evans family 
were justly proud of their Lennie who modestly 
accepted a special diploma for having achieved sec- 
ond highest honors. Miss Farmer, the drawing 
teacher, was adamant in abiding by her decision of a 
lone B. No, it couldn’t be an A— or a B-+-, because, 
as she put it, “Lennie couldn’t even draw a half-V 
for a flying gull.” Lennie had always thought it 
strange that the violet color he used for painting 
tree trunks exactly matched the shade of Miss 
Farmer’s hair. 

After the graduation ceremonies, Dr. and Mrs. 
Evans called Lennie into the front parlor. Lennie 
stood there, tall and athletic, half-smiling, half- 
wondering. For one so young there was something 
about him: a sense of fairness, originality, liveliness 
and a pleasant voice. 

“Lennie, sit down.” 

“Of course, Dad.” 

“Lennie, you’ve often said that you wanted to 
become a doctor. Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“Well,” and Dr. Evans started to light his pipe, 
“there’s one thing you ought to know.” 

Then Lennie learned of his adoption. When he 
was a year old, his father, a stone mason, became 
insane and died in a hospital for the mentally ill. 
His mother was taken to the hospital with acute 
mastoid trouble, and died when Lennie was only 
two. The ten-year-old Stanley and the seven-year- 
old Victoria were put in homes. Later, Stanley ran 
away from his home and Victoria died. And that 
was the story. Dr. Evans thought that Lennie was 
old enough to know. 

The next morning Lennie was out on the Lansing 
highway. After waiting for twenty minutes, a sedan 
slowed down. 

“Goin’ to New York?” he asked. 

“You're lucky, that’s just where I am going. Hop 
in.”’ 

Lennie sat beside the black and white kitten 
which nestled close to the driver. 

“T never heard of taking a kitten for a ride,” 
Lennie said. 
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“Oh, that’s nothing. She always comes with me 
when I’m on a case.” 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“No, a reporter.” 

They talked about everything from baseball to 
baseball till they arrived in the city. 

“Anywhere particular you want to get off?” the 
reporter asked. 

“No, this is all right. So long now, and thanks a 
lot.” 

Lennie walked along Eighth Avenue, stopping to 
look in all the hardware shop windows. After a 
while he got up his nerve to ask the proprietor if 
he needed a boy. The sight of bicycles and hoes and 
hoses set his mind a-whirling. 

“Nope, don’t need no one.” 

A fat foreigner was standing outside a place with 
stairs going down out of the sunlight. Lennie 
stopped to read the sign: “Turkish Baths.” The 
lady at the caged window asked him if he wanted 
a job. He stayed there that night and thought it 
strange not to wash his teeth before he got into his 
white-enameled cot. And for three months he 
washed tiles and regulated steam and chlorinated 
the pool. He didn’t like the swarthy customers, but 
he spoke when he was spoken to. 

Once he got to talking with a middle-aged actor 
who came for his wearing-down exercises every 
Friday, and that is how he became general errand 
and call boy at the Excelsior Theater. The chorus 
ladies in their spangles and mask-smiles would put 
their hands on Lennie’s broad shoulders and wish 
that they could wait till Lennie grew up. 

At twenty-one Lennie was growing up too fast. 
He was knowing too much that he shouldn’t know 
and forgetting too much that he had already 
learned. He had unlocked all ten doors of the House 
of Commandments, had opened the doors wide, had 
walked in. 

Some nights it was difficult for him to go to 
sleep. There was something that rustled in his 
mind, something that kept ringing in his ears. And 
when he awoke in the middle of the night, he heard 
it again. Sometimes he saw his mother’s face, and 
sometimes he heard his father’s voice. Sometimes 
it was a Stanley and a Victoria he had never known. 
And forgetting was hard work when he tried to 
forget. 

Pieces of paper from the book of his youth blew 
about in his mind. There was the little lad selling 
packets of sachet power in order to get a premium- 
flashlight which shone red, white and green. And 
the man who owned the store wore a big boot on 
his left foot as if half of him were trying hard to 
get up to the other half. There was the little lad 
who took off all the house numbers on Pleasant 
Street and substituted them over on Park Place. 
There was the time when he looked forward so 
eagerly to the summer vacation at Lake Quipsaquig 
because Madeline Preston would be there. When he 
arrived, she wouldn’t speak to him because he 
kicked her cat. And then the bits of paper became 
a flurry and a dream. 

It happened several years later when he was be- 
hind the Club Minuet bar counter serving up drinks. 
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It was the one thing he could never forget. And if 
it didn’t happen, what would have happened? He 
often wondered about that later. 

Things were pretty quiet. Ten or fifteen custom- 
ers were minding their own cosmopolitan business, 
and Lennie was standing at the cash register, back 
to the bar. Some one said something about some 
money. Lennie turned around quickly and saw a 
smoothly dressed young man with a small pearl 
revolver in his hand. 

From then on, Lennie is not quite sure what hap- 
pened. A young doctor was leaning over him in the 
back room. 

“Be quiet,” he said. ‘““We’ll get you to the hospital 
as soon as we can. Do you want a priest?” 

The doctor had not known that Lennie was a 
Catholic. How could he have known? 

“T don’t want a priest,” Lennie said. 

And then he noticed a strange thing. He kept 
looking at the doctor’s face, intently, wonderingly. 
There was the same kind of olive complexion, the 
same black and wavy hair parted on the left, the 
same dark eyes, the same cleft chin, the same slight 
scar on the left nostril. He remembered the stitch 
that was taken after he had fallen on a sharp rock. 
He had known all this for some time now when he 
looked into the mirror. 

“Doctor,” he said. His eyes never left the doctor’s 
face. “Doctor, what’s your name?” 

“Evans,” he said. “Doctor Evans.” 

“Then—” Lennie could hardly speak. ‘‘Leonard 
Evans?” 

“Why, yes,” the doctor said. “How did you 
know?” 

That was the only time that Lennie saw the 
young doctor. Saint Margaret’s Hospital had never 
heard of him. There was no Dr. Leonard Evans in 
the New York directory. 

“He must have been driving along when the acci- 
dent happened,” one of the Sisters said. 

“Driving along,” Lennie said. 

After several months Lennie was allowed to leave 
the hospital. He had just enough money to get a 
ticket at the Grand Central for Lansing. 

“One ticket for Lansing,” he said. 

“State, please.” 

“Er, Ohio, of course.” 

That was the longest ride Lennie had ever taken. 
He counted the horses on one side of the tracks and 
then moved to the other side of the coach to count 
the cows. He had never known there were so many 
of them. 

When he got off the train at Lansing, the porter 
said, “Bags, sir?” 

But Lennie came back with as many bags of 
nothing as he had taken away with him. And when 
his mother opened the front door and saw him, she 
just said, “It’s Lennie! He’s come back!’”’ And she 
fell into his arms. It was as simple as that. 

They were just about to have dinner, the doctor 
and his wife. And Lennie didn’t sit in his usual 
place. Dr. Evans moved over and Lennie sat at the 
head of the table. 

They hadn’t seen Lennie now for—oh, it must 
have been about thirteen years. 
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INDICTMENT OF A NATION 


TuHus Speaks GERMANY. Foreword by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter. 
Harper and Bros. $3.50 
IN the words of the foreword the thesis of this book 
is that “Nazi behavior is not a flash in the German pan 
but the reflex of an old strain of endemic barbarism, 
methodically kept alive and developed.” The English 
editors maintain that the reader will discover that 
as a nation the Germans are not like other European 
peoples. Unstable and unhappy by nature, yet re- 
garding themselves as a chosen nation which other 
people are destined to serve, utterly ruthless, de- 
lighting in brute force, ready to resign their own 
personal freedom in order to rob other nations of 
theirs the more easily, heedless of all man-made 
and God-made laws, the Germans stand in funda- 
mental contrast to the other peoples of Christian 

Europe. 

The method employed to prove this thesis is a com- 
piled mass of extracts from statements of Germans 
since the time of Frederick the Great. The book pre- 
tends to prove that the German people are to blame for 
the sins of their leaders and are to be treated as the 
“problem child of Europe.” The guilt of the “German 
War” is planted squarely on the shoulders of these out- 
casts of human nature—the German people. Their cor- 
rupt nature alone brought it all on. Guided by this 
“source” book will 

the non-German world be in a position to talk in- 

telligently, but still, I hope, with sufficient humility 

and humanity, about how the problem child of 

Europe is to be deprived of his superiority complex, 

and of the gun that enables him to be a murderer, 

without manacling him in the wilderness or locking 
him up forever in an asylum or a reform school. 

The thesis of this book is a difficult one to prove. The 
method employed is most fallacious. The English editors 
forget that they could build a greater case against 
their allies, the Russians, by quoting from the Com- 
munist Manifesto, Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and the other 
Intellectuals. Even the United States and England could 
be put in a very sinister light by quoting selected and 
isolated passages from famous American and British 
scholars, politicians, historians, lawyers, journalists and 
educationalists. The editors miss the point that all hu- 
man nature is tainted with the same blot of Original 
Sin and that nations are made up of individuals. 

It is interesting to note the change of tune. A few 
years ago it was the fashion to say that the German 
people did not want Hitler, that the elections were not 
free, that the army would revolt if war came, that our 
fight is not against the German people but against 
Hitler and the Nazis. Now we read that Hitler is the 
average German, that the elections were still free when 
Hitler was elected, that the German people are our 
enemy. 

Frankly, this book proves nothing more than the 
world is and has been in a mad, sad state and that 
Christian charity and justice have fied from the nations. 
The blame of this war rests not on one nation but on 
a world that tried to live without God, without justice, 
without love. Only when we see our own faults as well 
as the faults of others, when we admit God to the con- 
ference table of nations, when we respect and protect 
the rights of individuals, everywhere, to live morally, 
intellectually and physically, will the seeds of war be 
uprooted. Consciously or unconsciously this type of book 
breeds hate and plants the seeds for future wars. Let 
our propaganda now be for a just and lasting Christian 
peace. CHaRLes W. REINHARDT 





HEROES OF A NATION 


THe Perttous Nicut. By Burke Boyce. The Viking 

Press. $2.75 
SELDOM does it happen that a man’s patriotism is pro- 
voked by an incident so trivial as the pilfering of a pig, 
but it was that precisely which determined Asa Howell 
to join the rebellion of '76 against the English King. 
At Haverstraw on the Hudson a party of foraging red- 
coats had set fire to a farmer’s house and made off with 
his possessions. Considering the larger issues of the 
times, Asa realized the theft of a squealing porker was 
a matter of very small moment, “but to see it done with 
his own eyes raised in him an anger out of all propor- 
tion to the deed itself. It was a thrust at everything on 
which his life was built: at a home, at property, at a 
man who like himself drew his livelihood from the labor 
of the earth.” Returning to his farm in the Highlands 
near West Point, his sympathies were no longer divided 
between the Colonies and the Crown. 

The presence of British men-of-war moving up the 
Hudson put an end to wishful thinking in the cozy 
Highlands. The remote danger of rural speculation blos- 
somed over night into a proximate peril for homes long 
accustomed to comfort and festivity. Traffic on the main 
highway became clogged with the wagons and livestock 
of farmers fleeing the royal lobster-backs. Militiamen 
abandoned their crops and galloped away to man the 
forts on the heights overlooking the river. 

With musket and horn Asa joined his son Giles behind 
the redoubts of Fort Montgomery. There in a furious 
fight the patriots were swept from their positions and 
Giles, mortally wounded, was carried away on the 
shoulders of his father. The loss of his favorite son had 
no subsequent compensations, but neither military im- 
pressments which emptied his pockets nor the storming 
of his home by hot-headed patriots nor defections within 
his household vitiated with cynicism the lustre of Asa’s 
spirit. 

Particularly impressive in his first full-length novel 
are the author’s decisive characterizations of such op- 
posites as the prim and prudish Eve Howell and her 
frivolous sister, Tempy Ann, of the imperturbable Tory, 
Delameter, and the explosive patriot, David Milk, who 
roars through the book like an infuriated bull. It is a 
solid, substantial story rich in imagery and pulsing 
episodes, but easily to the character of Asa Howell goes 
the blue ribbon. MICHAEL J. HARDING 


BEGINNINGS OF A NATION 


THe CONTINENTAL Conaress. By Edmund Cody Bur- 

nett. The Macmillan Co. $6 
THE Continental Congress can list among its achieve- 
ments the Declaration of Independence, the French Al- 
liance of 1778, the Articles of Confederation, the Peace 
of Paris of 1783, and the Northwest Ordinance. Despite 
this imposing list of successes, a rather general belief 
persists that the Congress was a distinct failure, and its 
disappearance a good riddance. Perusal of Dr. Burnett's 
seven-hundred-page study excites wonder that the Con- 
gress accomplished so much, rather than that its suc- 
cess was not more complete; for the handicaps under 
which it functioned, and the problems it labored over, 
made success difficult of attainment. 

In the first place, the Confederation was a loose as- 
sociation of sovereign States, jealous of their individual 
rights and suspicious of their associates, with no prece- 
dents to guide them—very much a rope of sand, as has 
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The Great Prayers of Christendom 


Saints At Prayer 


By RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON 


No book known in English so inclusively traces the 
history and singular flowering of prayer since the 
Birth of Jesus Christ as this compilation of the finest 
extant prayers written by the Saints or recorded by 
their own followers. “The volume bears Archbishop 
Spellman’s Jmprimatur, and is a true book of devo- 
tion, one that we may use with a sense of freedom 
for we are secure when we pray with the saints.” 
—Commonweal $2.50 
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been said. Moreover, the personnel of Congress changed 
continually. Charles Thomson remained throughout the 
faithful secretary, but several Presidents took turns in 
guiding the deliberations, while members came and 
went—sometimes did not come at all or went home for 
good when their presence was necessary for a quorum. 

Such discontinuity could not make for consistent policy 
or good government. At all times many members felt 
that their first allegiance was to the State they repre- 
sented even when they were not openly hostile to the 
central Government of which they were also a part. 
Factions split the assembly; State and personal rivalries 
made enemies; geographical and class interests militated 
against the common good. The difficulties inherent in 
the situation disheartened some, the impotence of Con- 
gress dismayed others. If compliance with law could be 
secured only by entreaty and threat, if all planning de- 
pended on so uncertain a factor as the momentary good 
will of the States, was not Congress wasting time and 
attempting the impossible? 

Moreover, the problems to be solved were so many 
and so knotty that they almost defied solution. For ex- 
ample, there was the problem of government involving 
the question of independence, attitude toward British 
peace proposals, confederation, alliances with foreign 
powers; there was the problem of finances including 
taxes, loans, salaries, recourse to paper money, attempts 
at stabilization; there was the Army, its relation to Con- 
gress and the individual States, enlistments, supplies, 
discontent, mutiny, treason; and there was commerce, 
transportation, public lands, commodity prices—a list 
of agenda that might baffle even a well organized legis- 
lature backed by a strong executive department. 

What the Continental Congress actually did, how it 
met or evaded issues, the reasons for its success or fail- 
ure—all these angles are explored by Dr. Burnett. His 
competence to handle the subject is apparent to all his- 
torians. In truth he can say that the men who stride 
across his pages have been acquaintances, even intimate 
acquaintances, because he had edited eight volumes of 
their correspondence, and he has contributed numerous 
essays on phases of their individual and collective ac- 
tivity. 

In this volume he aims at demonstrating that the “cen- 
tral figure of the Revolutionary scene” was the Con- 
tinental Congress, and he attempts an evaluation of its 
success in fulfilling its mission. He does not pretend to 
write a history of the American Revolution as a whole, 
for he remarks that scholars today are “not so certain 
of the number or the name” of the causes of that con- 
flict. Scholars are indebted to Dr. Burnett for an ex- 
haustive study of a difficult subject; the general reader, 
now made familiar with the character of the problems 
the Congress had to tackle without power to implement 
its decisions, will find in these pages much instruction 
and a corrective to erroneous impressions. 

CHARLES H. METZGER 


SOMETHING WENT WroNnG. By Lewis Browne. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50 
MODERN history is here served up in a summation in 
which the villain is Watt and his steam-engine machine. 
Why Watt and his engine should be the beginning of 
modern history I cannot see, nor is any reason given. 
Most historians assign good reasons for saying that 
so-called modern history begins with the sixteenth-cen- 
tury people who thought they could get along without 
God, His Church, and the immortal soul. The gap left 
by the disappearance of Christian Faith was filled in the 
Northern parts of Europe by ersatz religions generally 
called philosophies. The priests were thought to have 
done a bad job of ruling the world so the job was as- 
signed to the politicians. The results are plain enough— 
oppression of the poor, hatred of nation for nation, total 
war, and in general “the greater happiness of the great- 
est number.” 

Mr. Browne is an exponent of the Wellsian idea of 
history. Progress, as a religion, is evidently what he 
was taught to worship. Now progress, at least in the 











way of peoples getting along with other peoples and in 
the way of individuals and classes in the same nation 
getting along with one another, has failed Mr. Browne. 
Progress in technology there has been. This he welcomes 
in his book. But he does not see that progress in tech- 
nology has nothing to do with making men better or 
more inclined to peace. Like Wells, Browne believed in 
Progress. Now it suddenly blows up on him. If Wells 
had been taught and if Browne had been taught that 
progress is an eighteenth-century ersatz product, neither 
of them would be so disappointed. 

Perhaps the minimizing of the part played by the 
free will of man in this history issues from the preoc- 
cupation of Mr. Browne with an author whom the mod- 
erns love, Baruch Spinoza. Spinoza is so enmeshed in 
his clockwork cosmos that he cannot afford free will 
to God or man. Hence the history of the modern world 
which begins with Watt and his steam machine and ends 
with palpable shuddering at the shape of monsters still 
unborn strikes us as a bad dream of the modernists. 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


CANONS AND DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By 
the Rev. H. J. Schroeder, O.P. B. Herder Book Co. $6 
CRITICISM, whether it be literary or of any other kind, 
does not enter into the question of the Canons and De- 
crees of Trent. So there is nothing one can do except 
utter a word of praise for the excellent job Father 
Schroeder has done in his translation of the proceedings 
of all the sessions of the Council. The book, which runs 
into some 608 pages, is occupied in the first part with a 
complete translation into English of the Bull of Con- 
vocation and of the proceedings at each session, ending 
with the Oration delivered at the closing session and the 
Bull confirming the Acts of the Council. Then, in the 
second part, is the complete Latin text of the Decrees 
and Canons, and the Convocational and Confirmatory 
Bulls. It is a great work, for which students and theo- 
logians owe and will continue to owe a debt of gratitude 
to the learned friar who has labored on this inspiring 

work. HENRY WATTS 


Tuts AGE oF FaBLe. By Gustav Stolper. Reynal and 

Hitchcock. $3 
THIS is a popular discussion of the economic and politi- 
cal world in which we live. Many American readers will 
regard as the best contribution of this European econo- 
mist and former statesman, his searching analysis of 
the evolution of Nazism and of Communism. 

The contents of this book are presented in a novel, 
lively and contentious manner; as the author frequently 
pauses to refute a fable with fact, to expose a half-truth, 
to warn against a false slogan. He justly points out that 
the origin of these widely disseminated falsehoods is 
largely due to insidious propaganda. One such fable he 
even finds in the Roosevelt-Churchill program of August 
14, 1941 (Point 4) which is concerned with the general 
access to the raw materials of the world. “The truth is,” 
he states, “that there never was an industry or a country 
that—in peacetime—could not get all the raw materials 
it needed.” Sometimes he sets up straw men to knock 
down. He selects, for example, the popular radio phrase 
“want in the midst of plenty,” which he shortens into 
“poverty amidst plenty”; a phrase loose enough to bear 
several almost disparate meanings, and this he tortures 
into a false meaning, which in triumph he rejects. 

An ardent admirer of Britain, he does not see eye to 
eye with de Valera in his policy of neutrality. Against 
France he draws up a stern indictment and accusation 
of corruption in her political life. How he can, consis- 
tently with his own principles, eulogize Léon Blum is 
for him to explain. While mentioning the necessity of 
moral standards, the author sticks to the limitation set 
in his title, and has nothing to say about religion as a 
world force. His picture of Germany would have been 
more complete had he sketched in the eternal stumbling 
block over which Hitler yet may fall, the same which 
once tripped a Bismarck, the Catholic Church. 

GerorGce T. EBERLE 
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THEATRE 


PLAN M. Mr. James Edward Grant’s new melodrama 
opens with a scene which every experienced playgoer 
knows he must immediately forget. If he can do so, he 
may possibly enjoy the first and second acts of Plan M., 
produced by Aldrich and Myers at the Belasco Theatre. 
If he can’t, he may not be able to enjoy any part of a 
play built on an impossible foundation and developing 
ee weaknesses from its absurd premise as it goes 
ong. 

It goes along briskly. Indeed, Mr. Grant crowds the 
action quite a bit. He not only desires to give his play 
all the speed he can, but he ends by giving it all he 
can’t. In short, in Plan M. we are again confronted by 
the spectacle we have so often seen on our stage this 
season: that of of a first-rate company making a gallant 
struggle to put over a play that lets itself be put over 
at certain moments, and at others drops itself and its 
company with what used to be called “a dull, sickening 
thud.” At a season when life and the war are recurrently 
letting us all down with that same thud, intelligent 
spectators find it hard to share Mr. Grant’s carefree at- 
titude. 

The scene is London. An English general, Sir Hugh 
Winston, admirably played by Len Doyle, is in the war 
office, in charge of the conduct of England’s war. He 
is also a sick man and his physician, an unsuspected 
Nazi spy, is giving him hot cabinet treatments—not of 
the sort which have recently been administered to Mr. 
Churchill. The general’s treatments are the real thing— 
heat, lights, thermometers—all applied in addition to 
another element that promptly kills the general when 
a is locked into the cabinet at the beginning of the 
play. 

Another Nazi, who looks so exactly like the general 
that the latter’s wife and daughter do not at first sus- 
pect the change, takes the general’s desk and also takes 
on his duties. This, of course, is Mr. Doyle again. Yes, 
you are right. He plays both roles. He takes over the 
dead general’s job, issues his Nazi orders from the gen- 
eral’s office, and in two hours has the British Empire 
tottering. At this point he inadvertently makes love to 
the general’s child, a young girl clerk in his office, of 
whose relationship to the dead man he was not aware. 
So she knows this is not Daddy, and gives the warning. 
The impersonation is discovered just in time to save the 
British throne, and the spy dies with a shriek almost 
before the eyes of the audience. 

His temporary success has been a pretty large pill 
for the audience to swallow, but Doyle is a fine actor and 
at times surprisingly convincing. The way he swells vis- 
ibly (without overdoing it) under his new honors and 
authority is a superb piece of acting. He has a lot of 
help in the excellent direction of Marion Gering and, 
no doubt, considerable inspiration from Lemuel Ayre’s 
convincing setting. Lumsden Hare, the traitor physician 
in the case, who helps the Nazis and kills the real gen- 
eral, is almost as good as Doyle is. The women in the 
case, the general’s wife and daughter—Margery Maude 
and Anne Burr—and a nice little maid—Joanna Dun- 
can—haven’t much to do but admire the men. 


CAFE CROWN. This play, by H. S. Kraft, for which Mr. 
Kraft drew his inspiration from one of New York’s well 
known East Side restaurants, is still running at the Cort 
Theatre. Its appeal lies first in its two leading actors— 
Sam Jaffe and Morris Carnovsky—and next in the 
fidelity to the original with which it is staged and set. 
Setting, type and “business” are all perfect. Its three 
actresses are Mary Mason, Mitzi Hajos and Margaret 
Waller. Cafe Crown is a man’s play, too, and they are a 
nice but inconspicuous background. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 








FILMS 


THE INVADER. The basic idea of this all-out British 
propaganda film is to study the reactions of a half-dozen 
Nazis exposed to democratic principles as they flee 
across Canada on a kind of Odyssey of sabotage. That 
the majority are immune to decency as well as democra- 
cy is an expected conclusion. Their escape cut off when 
a U-boat is sunk by a Canadian plane, the Nazi crew 
members set out to do their country random service, 
beginning with a raid on an isolated trading post where 
they steal a plane and wantonly kill the natives. They 
lose companions in a variety of situations, all stressing 
the great gap between totalitarian and democratic ideals. 
A Nazi who is charmed by the simple decencies of a 
cooperative farm managed by men and women of Ger- 
man extraction and opposed to Hitlerism is shot as a 
traitor. Even the Royal Mounted Police come in for a 
share of the action, and the intransigent leader is final- 
ly captured by a Canadian soldier. An excellent cast has 
been assembled, numbering Leslie Howard, Laurence 
Olivier, Raymond Massey and Anton Walbrook, and the 
film has the advantage of a new locale and a novel out- 
line. The story is episodic and Michael Powell’s direc- 
tion provides only occasional suspense, but it should ap- 
peal to adults partial to melodrama. (Columbia) 


SONG OF THE ISLANDS. The age-old conflict between 
romantic primitivism and commercial progress crops up 
in an idyllic setting, gilded by technicolor, in this comedy 
about transplanted life in the Hawaiian Islands. When 
the owner of one half of an island preserves its leisure- 
ly, tropical traditions and the owner of the other half 
runs a profitable cattle ranch, a clash of concepts is in- 
evitable, and the fact that each has progeny of the op- 
posite sex who fall in love aggravates the situation. The 
tycoon’s son decides that the neighboring Irishman who 
tries to keep his part of the island a paradise is right 
and sets about reforming his share. A dispute about a 
loading pier has an echo in a lovers’ quarrel, but when 
the big business man is rejuvenated by native remedies, 
he changes his views and the young people find a happy 
ending. Betty Grable and Victor Mature are the romantic 
leads, with Thomas Mitchell and George Barbier cross- 
ing ideals and Jack Oakie adding brash comedy. Walter 
Lang’s direction is not above incidental suggestiveness 
but adults will find this amusing entertainment. (T’wen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


RIDE ’EM COWBOY. This is a typical vehicle for Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello, giving the stars an opportunity 
to race through a confusion of comedy situations, but 
the proportion of amusing effects to merely silly ones 
is falling off. The comedians are cast as peanut vendors 
at a rodeo, where they manage to involve themselves 
in the affairs of an author who follows a girl performer 
to a dude ranch. There Abbott and Costello are given 
free rein by director Arthur Lubin, and there are musical 
fripperies to fill out an entertainment which will appeal 
most to younger audiences. (Universal) 


THE LADY HAS PLANS. Something new in spy cun- 
ning is unveiled in this melodrama, in which a broad- 
caster’s girl assistant is mistaken for a free-lance spy 
bound for Lisbon by clipper with vital plans tatooed 
in invisible ink on her back. Unfortunately, both the 
script and the direction make too much of the suggestive 
possibilities in that, and there are moments when neither 
melodrama nor propaganda could have been uppermost 
in the minds of the producers. Paulette Goddard, Ray 
Milland, Roland Young and Albert Dekker are capable 
in a light thriller directed by Sidney Lanfield, but its 
detours from decency make it partially objectionable 
fare. (Paramount) THomas J. FITzMorris 
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ART 


THE recent death of Grant Wood recalls to mind a story 
of his student days in Paris. While there, it seems, he 
became one of a group that called themselves the “Medi- 
tationists,” which held to the idea that the best method 
of finding a direction in art was to sit and meditate until 
a great urge came to paint. This, in its essence, was not 
a bad idea. According to Wood, however, it resulted in 
long sessions at the Rotonde or at the Dome, where there 
was much more destructive drinking than constructive 
meditation. 

So, Wood decided that this was not much to the point 
and recalled, in contrast, that his own best ideas had 
come to him while milking cows. His profit from this 
comradeship lay in the distaste he developed for bo- 
hemianism and with it a disillusionment that brought 
about his return to his native State, clarified in his pur- 
pose to live and work in an environment, and among 
people, he understood. 

As a well publicized painter, his work has been hailed 
as a valid demonstration of artistic regionalism. In him, 
it was assumed, Iowa had spoken in art. This, of course, 
was a journalistic estimate rather than one of critical 
appraisal. What he attempted in his art (but did not 
achieve) went counter to the usual emphasis on Europe 
(and Paris) and this made his purpose seem more rev- 
olutionary than its results justified. Moreover, his early 
life and thinking had been influenced by that sardonic 
critic of the surface of American life, H. L. Mencken, 
and this influence, which is apparent in the subject mat- 
ter of his pictures, operated against the complete ful- 
filment of his purpose. 

It is an influence reflected in such paintings as his 
Daughters of the Revolution and American Gothic. This 
sardonic quality appears to be somewhat self-conscious 
in its origin and, like the brilliant literary examples of 
his early intellectual mentor, is tinged with an assump- 
tion of cosmopolitan superiority. What there is of reality 
in Grant Wood’s work, therefore, is more on the surface 
than innate. It is significant that his picture composi- 
tions also have more of a surface unity than an inward 
one. They are literal in quality and their arrangement 
suggests calculation rather than a play of creative in- 
stinct. With this there is coupled a literary approach to 
his picture material. In an artistic sense, this last limits 
the plastic result which, unfortunately, becomes neither 
literature nor painting, in any complete and satisfying 
manner. 

His accurate drawing of mid-western types is rem- 
iniscent both of the daguerreotype and of European 
primitives, and his work is essentially that of a drafts- 
man, but built up in paint. It is to be noted that, while 
drawing is always an element in painting, the technical 
development of painting art, in profound modern ex- 
amples, has made the drawing integral to, and absorbed 
within, the painting process. It has very rightly not been 
a separate consideration. In Grant Wood’s painting, in 
contrast, it is a separate consideration and his style, 
therefore, is an inadequate revival of that used in pre- 
Rennaisance paintings, which were somewhat like tinted 
drawings, but in his case possessing a type of pictorial 
design that shows an obvious debt to Cézanne and his 
successors. 

Interesting as is the work of this artist, it is scarcely 
an indigenous, middle-western contribution to art, al- 
though his publicists have tried to make it appear so. 
His subject matter only is from the local scene; his 
painting technique and pictorial style, talented as these 
show him to be, are not an original or native produc- 
tion, nor are they unified with his picture material. Had 
they been, and had this painter been a more instinctive 
artist, his significance in American art would have been 
greater. Barry BYRNE 
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EIRE'S NEUTRALITY 


Eprror: I have just read your article, Hire Takes Neu- 
trality Stand on Rights of a Free Nation (America, Feb- 
ruary 14), and I feel that I must express my thanks and 
my appreciation for your masterly treatment of this im- 
portant Irish question. The principle from which Mr. de 
Valera derives his right to protest the landing of Ameri- 
can troops in Northern Ireland is little known in this 
country. Those who read your treatise (and I hope they 
are very many) will be well instructed in the matter 
of Eire’s neutrality. 

Your article spells truth, honesty, courage. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ANTHONY MurPHY 


Eprror: Permit me to tell you of my deep appreciation 
of your understanding, sympathetic and fair treatment 
of the subject of Ireland’s neutrality. 

I am an American but all my ancestors were Irish 
born—with one great exception—my beloved mother. I 
know Ireland, her history, her present status. 

May God bless you and may your article direct many 
to see light on the subject. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Loretto J. V. WALSH 
Eprtor: The purpose of this note to you is one of deep 
gratitude for your masterly and scholarly article in this 
week’s issue on poor Eire’s much discussed stand regard- 
ing her neutrality. Much can be done for Eire in just 
placing facts before the people. Alas, very few know 
anything about the history of Ireland. A nation without 
ruins is a nation without a history. Ireland is rich in 
ruins, therefore she lacks not history, sad, joyful, tragic, 

mournful and glorious. 

The Premier of Ireland is one of God’s noblest men. 
He is true, he is sincere, he is honest, he loves his coun- 
try, and he is proving his great devotion today as in the 


past. 
Address withheld AN IRISHMAN 


CALL IN THE F.B.I. 


Eprtor: In this time of horror the Catholic Church may 
well take pride in the courage of her children all over 
the world. In England and the United States they have 
been outstanding in the service of democracy. They not 
only talked about it, but died for it and still do. 

In the conquered countries, as well, they fought the 
invader, swelled the suffering millions in concentration 
camps and, above all, contributed greatly in forging the 
unconquered will which makes Nazi occupation a night- 
mare in Berlin. 

Within Germany, under Cardinal Faulhaber and Count 
von Galen, the Church is still the only persecuted minor- 
ity which dares to stand up publicly in the face of Nazi 
doctrine and brutishness. 

Since Bavaria is the heart of Catholic resistance, the 
Nazis are taking special pains there to undermine the 
leadership of Faulhaber and Catholic corporate existence 
as well. One of Hitler’s trustiest gauleiters, Adolph Wag- 
ner, has been chosen to do for Catholics what the odious 
Julius Streicher did for the Jews. Wagner frequently 
boasted to Ernest R. Pope, the American correspondent, 
that he would “destroy the black plague of Catholicism 
in Bavaria.” 

That Adolph Wagner should boast in this fashion is 
not surprising. It is surprising, however, to find prac- 
tically the same words as Wagner used being appropri- 
ated by the Haldeman-Julius Company in the title of 
their new anti-Catholic periodical, which is to be called 
The Black International. 


At a time when considerations of national unity are 
paramount, Hitler’s work is done by those who sow 
among Americans suspicion or disloyalty. Is this what 
the Haldeman-Julius Company intends at a time when 
Catholics in the services are thirty per cent of the 
whole? And when gauleiter Wagner’s boast bears such 
close resemblance to the title of the Haldeman-Julius 
periodical should not the F.B.I. be informed? 

St. Paul, Minn. FRANCIS B. THORNTON 


BROTHERS' VOCATIONS 


Eprror: May I enter a word in response to “An In- 
terested Reader” in respect to his fear that the 
“Brothers’ Interest” (America, February 14) is not mani- 
fest? 

The Brothers are not uninterested. They are a very 
zealous body and have done and are doing immeasur- 
able good for the Church wherever established. Let all 
of us be reassured on that point. They do constantly 
recruit; they have intensively active recruiters. 

Comparison of the small number of Brothers with 
the very large number of Sisters is not just. On the 
female side, there is but a single Religious vocation— 
Sisterhood. On the male side, there are two Religious 
vocations—priesthood and brotherhood. Sum up, then, 
all the priests—Religious and secular, plus the Brothers 
—and compare the respective showings, and it will be 
found that our men folk are not doing so badly. 

Among even devout, keen Religious observers the 
thought persists that the Brotherhoods in America, not 
to speak of elsewhere, will in time come into their very 
own. They were, in general, founded for elementary 
educational work; founded to assist in the parishes. 
They are now required to do very much more. It is 
insisted that rules and regulations fitted to primary 
academic achievement under European conditions of 
two or more centuries ago need refinement or modifica- 
tion in view of the actual American status. 

It is not to be expected that institutions founded for 
a single and very simple purpose ages ago can, all at 
once, so to speak, successfully turn into manifold, and 
even advanced, fields without an internal readjustment. 
And this means without clearly adequate provisions for 
the training of their men as well as for a manner of 
life consistent with the changed status. More inde- 
pendent leisure for personal development may be needed 
to make aspects of the Brotherhood-vocation appealing 
to a larger number interested in the Religious life but 
not in the priesthood. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Epwarp I. FENLON 


PATRIOTIC ZEAL 


Eprror: A splendid example of pastoral sollicitude is set 
by the Rev. F. G. Dinneen, S.J., pastor of Saint Ignatius 
Church, Chicago. The parish keeps a complete file of its 
men in the armed forces, and recently the pastor sent 
the following letter to each of them: 

This is a cordial greeting to you from your Parents 
and Pastors, from friends and fellow parishioners of 
Saint Ignatius parish. It is likewise an assurance 
that you are not forgotten, and that our thoughts 
and prayers and best wishes follow you wherever 
you may be and wherever you may go under the 
Stars and Stripes in the service and defense of our 
country. 

Next to the service of God comes devotion to the 
United States and defense of our liberties, ideals and 
freedoms as American citizens. This call has come to 
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training, music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., B.S. in 
Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


College of St. Elizabeth 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


OLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 


delphia Main Line P. R.R. ~~ Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 


iences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 


ADDRESS: THE REGIS 











mIAM! @ BARRY COLLEGE @ Friorpa} 


Offers degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics ont Commercial 
Education. Special opportunities in Music, Art and Drama. 


advantages for healthful outdoor life in tropical marine climate. Extensive campus, 
beautiful buildings, delightful interiors Finest tennis courts swimming pool. 
Facilities for riding and golf. Delightful the year round, . . . Address: The Desn. 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 




















A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- 
prebensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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you from our President on behalf of the nation and 
you have left home and all that you hold dearest in 
the world in response to that summons. It is a very 
great sacrifice. But, let this thought inspire you: 
that all we have and hold dear, our most cherished 
heritages as Catholics and American ~itizens have 
come down to us by reason of the sacrifices made for 
us in the past. The noblest achievement for any 
young American is to defend and preserve these 
precious heritages and help to pass them on to com- 
ing generations. 

Our greatest solicitude is for your temporal and 
spiritual welfare and success in this crusade for the 
triumph of right and justice and human freedom 
and peace in the end. On the enclosed leaflet you 
will see that these are the intentions prayed for in 
the perpetual Novena of the Sacred Heart every Fri- 
day. Join with us in this novena. 

There is also a copy of Joyce Kilmer’s Prayer Of 
A Soldier in France. It is inspiring. When the going 
is tough, repeat the lines to our Lord in His Passion 
to brace your courage and fortitude in suffering. 
Others around you may be cursing their luck. Your 
loyalty to our Lord and Holy Name Pledge and filial 
love of our Blessed Mother will prove your Christian 
manhood. Keep close to them in Holy Communion 
and prayer. For your Mother’s sake as well as your 
own, our Blessed Mother will watch over you. 

Every day, as I stand at the altar of God here 
in Saint Ignatius church, I will make a special me- 
mento of you in my Mass wherever you may be on 
the wide extended battle fronts of the world. We 
are organizing the home folks to do all in our power 
to keep up the morale on the home front and make 
you feel that we are with you in spirit in all your 
dangers and sacrifices. The roll of honor of our boys 
in the service shall be posted in Saint Ignatius 
church, and eventually on bronze tablets like those 
listing the service men in the World War I beneath 
the memorial patriotic window in the transcept of 
Saint Ignatius church. With this object in view we 
are registering you in a card catalog and making a 
permanent record of your services. 

With God’s Blessing, from your Pastor and Father 
in Christ. 

If all pastors in the country kept in such close contact 
with their parishioners, there is little doubt that the 
morale of the men would be immeasurably strengthened. 
This is another example of how apostolic zeal is the 
truest patriotism. 

New York, N. Y. H. C. G. 


A.A.'S ARE THANKFUL 


Eprror: As Secretary of the local chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, I read the article, Grace of God Still Needed 
in Sure Cure for Alcoholics (America, February 14) to 
the members of the chapter last evening and they ex- 
tend to you a vote of thanks. 

We are a new chapter and are having phenomenal suc- 
cess and all of our members have great faith in God 
and have accepted a new mode of living. 

Hartford, Conn. Dr. W. J. O'BRIEN 


TRIBUTE TO WOMANHOOD 


Eprror: I have just finished reading the article by Father 
Blakely, The Desecration of the Image of God (AMERICA, 
February 21). It is the finest tribute to womanhood that 
I have read in a long while. I sincerely hope that some 
of our leading Catholic women’s clubs will have this 
article reprinted and distributed in every club and or- 
ganization where women gather—Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike. It ought to be splashed over the front pages 
of every newspaper and carried as a lead article in 
every magazine. I have shown the article to a great 
many friends and they were in absolute agreement that 














this is a problem which the women of this country may 
have to face in the future. The sooner we take steps to 
crush such ideas the better chance we have of winning 
this war with God’s help. 

Perhaps that is hoping for too much in this day and 
age but I sincerely believe that every decent girl and 
woman will be shocked into the realization of what a 
terrible thing it would be if the Army authorities carried 
out their plans to their logical conclusion. We have 
thought only of the soldiers’ well being and morals. I 
am glad that a man has come to the defense of women, 
just as Christ did for Mary Magdalene. 

Long Island City, N. Y. Bripcet ELLEN DowpD 


CHESS EXPERT CHIDED 


Eprror: The Grady caricature of the noble game of chess 
(Castling on the Queen’s Side, America, February 21) 
greatly amused us at the City Club. For a writer in the 
able weekly, America, to be ignorant of the name of the 
greatest chess champion of modern times is worse than 
castling on the Queen’s side. 

Shades of Paul Morphy, of New Orleans, educated in 
a Jesuit college, international and national champion! 

Shades also of Bishop Lopez, of Spain, a chess genius 
whose R. Lopez campaign openings are the foundation 
of the great plays of Shults, the Swede, who won the 
world’s championship in Munich two months ago. But 
why continue the pleasant agony your chess “expert” 
inflicts on us? 

Pertinent question. Why is it Catholic men’s and boys’ 
clubs spend so much time training politicians, while our 
Jewish friends sharpen the wits of their young men in 
profitable amusement in the absorbing and disciplining 
game of chess? 

Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBRANCE OF BROUN 


Eprror: Among the names that will be remembered in 
American journalism will be that of the late Heywood 
Broun whose death in December, 1939, was a tragic blow 
to the large number of people who read his syndicated 
newspaper column It Seems to Me and to the large num- 
ber of friends he had in the labor, political, literary and 
theatrical world. Unfortunately, I know of no organiza- 
tion, no college chair, no memorial of any kind which 
commemorates his name, under the auspices of the re- 
ligion in which he found his last peace. It is fitting that 
his name should, in some measure, be held as a symbol 
to the large number of potential converts to Catholicism, 
and his approach to the Catholic Faith should serve as 
a guide to the thousands of others who wish to have a 
new economic order under the democratic system. 

Broun fought for labor; he was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the American Newspaper Guild of which he 
was first President. During the early years of the de- 
pression, he helped organize a show on Broadway in 
order to give work to starving actors, and he himself 
appeared with the group. He was not a man-behind-the- 
scenes. He wrote and lectured, gave much to charity and 
to his down-trodden friends. 

With such a tremendous personality and Chesterton- 
like features, Heywood Broun should be honored in some 
way by the Church he intended to serve in the same 
capacity as Belloc and Chesterton have done in England. 
Death prevented that. But his name need not sink into 
oblivion. That is the tragedy of too many heroes. He 
can be honored; he should be honored. He represents 
the new (or old if you know history) approach to prob- 
lems confronting mankind in general, and the solutions 
outlined by the Encyclicals of the Roman Pontiffs, so 
necessary in our modern civilization, found ample ex- 
pression in Broun’s writings. 

A proper evaluation of Heywood Broun would lead 
many to the Church’s doors, not in, for Faith is a gift. 
But once at the Church’s door, it would not be difficult 
for many to enter. 

Boston, Mass. 


JOHN VERITAS 


JAMES HOSNA 
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Word. e « Payment with order. 


RADIO DRAMAS: Scripture story of Passion and Resurrection in 
two ait hour Clemente Sy. W men we 10 cents each. No royalty. Rev. 
E. Clements, S.J., College, Woodstock, Maryland. 


BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. 
Stock. Priced. 
Lists Libraries Purchased. Dauber & 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








For Librarians, Colllectors, Readers. Huge 
Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Pine Bookshop, 





COMPANION. Lady’s or Children’s, wishes position. Willing to 
travel. References. Box 4, America, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION: Micro or Macro contributions welcome 
towards a 1-room—$1000.00—Social Service Center. Rev. John A. 
Risacher, S.J., Box 1586, Durham, North Carolina. 


“Stepping Stones to ~ yy ~ from the Biely Wisdom and 
Squat Teachings 0: late Rev. ul R. Conniff, S.J. Ad 
iritual, cheerful, hchaful thoughts. A book you will love. ($1) if 
ress: Rosalie Marie Levy, Box 158, Station O, New York, 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, ete. Wri at Cotalgeee. 
Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 780 Lexington Ave. (at 60th se ), New York. 














RELIGIOUS Communities solve their Spi R through our 
10 a year expertly chosen books. A $25 retail value for $18. New 
Associates receive free $4.75 past offerings. "Spiritual Book Associates, 


Suite A, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 





BARGAIN HUNTERS! Replace — cards, as birthday, feastday, 
and anniversary gifts, with 25 pages excell iritual reading. Current 
issues, while they last, § for $1.00. Order immediately. Thinker's Digest, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania. 





TEACHER. Biol ae % Eastern University desires Summer 
Teaching in Catholic Col liege. Maintenance and small stipend. Alice 
Russell, Somerton, Philedelstia, Pa. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Former! with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, . Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. rp, Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd;’ Devotion to the 
Saviour for the School and the y --4 A Plea for Reverence; W 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; I ced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
al and True Hymnal, < binding, postpaid fifty cents. 
all above complete, pevtpesd, $ 1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J. 
Avenue, New York, 
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RETREATS for Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in smal] groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Set For 1942 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood Farland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’ . 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome 
patronage. 117 Church Street. Corner Murray Street, New York, ry. 
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‘ 70 East 45 St. The AMERICA Press New York, N. Y. 
School Departments 
Elementary and High 
Academy of St. Joseph "7 “™ 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Congiete Courses 1 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and a 
e mental Music, Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL  [ereis! Subieot: Bee, 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; Out- 
Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 














Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER —!. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-ei ao acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800. 
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JessicA DRAGONETTE 


Star * Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 

s e 

Concert Management 

ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St, N. Y. C. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 


THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 











College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 





Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 














Fully Accredited Scheel Courses. Boarding and 
— ay fk, A Day. Sports. Advantage 
143RD YEAR .. . . of Country Life in the 





ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


A complete work of reference on every subject in the life, 
belief, tradition, rites, ceremonies, symbolism, devotions, 
history, biography, laws, constitution, dioceses, missions, 
centers, institutions, organizations, statistics of the church 
and her part in promoting science, art, education, social 
§ welfare, morals, and civilization. 

Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 

JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
1100 Pages — 560 Illustrations 


$ CLASSIFIED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


A most useful reference list by itself, it adds 
t immensely to the value of the Dictionary to 
whose 8,250 articles these titles have reference, 
grouped under the 180 leading or key subjects 
to which they are related. 
This feature has been inserted in the 
1941 reprint and does not appear in 
any previous printing of the Dictionary. 





THE GILMARY SOCIETY, A Mem. Corp. 
400 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me — 


OO A copy of The Catholic Bacyclopedia Dictionary, The 
brown cloth style, $4.95. 


O A copy in re half leather, with green cloth sides and 


stained top, , 
Add 9 cents for postage 


(C For those who have the Dictionary: 
A ony. of the Classified Content Se 57-page booklet. 
Price, postpaid. ~S) 
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EVENTS 


FATIGUE with routine, a straining after the unusual 
featured the week. . . . To relieve severe headaches, a 
Brooklyn man started six fires in widely separated dis- 
tricts. He explained to inquiring police: “It made me feel 
good to see the engines. I’d sit and watch the firemen 
at work and forget the pains in my head.” ... A New 
York taxi driver, carrying two passengers, drove his car 
right into the window of a fashionable women’s dress 
shop. Blonde dummies, dressed in the latest styles, were 
hurled to the sidewalk. Citizens running up and seeing 
the prostrate figures called for ambulances. ... Ina 
Chicago court, a defendant charged with throwing a 
brick through his father-in-law’s window was asked by 
the judge: “Are you Irish?” When the accused replied 
in the negative, His Honor declared: “Then you have 
no right to throw bricks.” . . . In Colorado, detectives 
went duck hunting—for eleven ducks stolen from an 
oven. . . . Dowel pins forwarded by an American com- 
pany to the Belgian Congo to hold machinery together 
were used by natives for nose decorations. . . . The 
drastic change occurring in values was emphasized... . 
In Wyoming, the placard placed on an old automobile 
read: “For Sale—$75 with tires; $15 without.” ... Home 
after being bombed and shelled on five different occa- 
sions, a British ship captain exclaimed: “What worries 
me are these income taxes.” . . . Patriotic American hens 
broke all production records in January, laying 3,371,- 
000,000 eggs. It was estimated that 367,650,000 hens co- 
operated in the drive. . . . Discoveries were made. ...A 
New Jersey citizen extracted a gold watch and chain 
from the interior of a two-and-a-half pound weakfish. 
The watch was running. ... A young Philadelphia couple, 
renovating their new home, found in the attic three bags 
of United States mail stolen eighty-nine years ago. 
Faded letters, newspapers dated 1852 were in the bags. ... 


That his occupation tends to make a judge well-informed 
was demonstrated. When a woman, petitioning for 
divorce in a Pittsburgh court, asserted her husband 
kicked her out of bed and called her vile names, her at- 
torney inquired: “What did he call you?” The judge 
intervened, saying: “It will not be necessary to tell the 
court, unless you know some new ones.” ... A graphic 
description of a torpedoing at sea was contributed by 
a rescued sailor. He portrayed the situation thus: “We 
get hit. The lights, they go out. I try to go out the port- 
hole, but she not big enough for my pants. I get stuck. 
I yell and wiggle. But still I stuck. Then I get back into 
cabin. My pants she no good. I jump from my pants and 
leave my $72 in them. I twist around and I get through 
the port-hole. After that, I get into lifeboat and we leave. 
But my pants and $72, she stays.” . . ' 


Attempts to simplify methods in the making of converts 
were observed. .. . The story of one effort in this direc- 
tion was forwarded by Rev. J. H. McCown, S.J., of Jesuit 
High School, New Orleans. It concerned a venerable, 
stalwart “Cajun” in Louisiana. This gentleman, while 
preparing for his own First Communion at the age of 
seventy, described his convert work as follows: “Yair, 
Fodda, I don’t know much about de Catolique Church, 
but I am Catolique. I beleeve in le Bon Dieu, yair. I am 
in a salon las mont. She rain an’ blow bad outside. 
Someone say ‘why does le Bon Dieu sen’ rain an’ win’ 
lak dis?’ In come one beeg cochon, name Etienne. He say 
‘I don’t beleeve dair is a God.’ Me, I get mad. I look 
aroun’ and see a petit baseball baton for break de ice. 
I tak eet an’ knock heem on de flo wid eet. ‘Now,’ I say, 
‘Etienne, you beeleve in le Bon Dieu?’ He look up an’ 


say: ‘Yair, Pierre, I t’ink I beleeve now.’” 
THE PARADER 








